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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
SESS MMENCE on TUESDAY, the ist of 
the ash when rofsgor EAL eiodk, will will deliver an IN- 
U t 3 o’e! 
ro 4) ves btai 4. den of t of the College. 

nts Several ‘e ‘the Professors receive Stu- 
and in the Omee < = College 4 
nnected with the College who 
eet into ot peti uno among these are several Medi- 
The register will afford information as to terms 
‘other eatlemarticulars. 

a THOMAS GRAHAM, Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


on 


ROH BOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT 
meTATe and IRELA 
uffolk-street, pan Sept. 23, 1850. 

At an ORDINARY MEETING of the Central Committee of the 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE,— 

The PRESIDENT in the chair,— 
t was unanimously resolved,— 

“ That the Committee having taken into ane the Reso- 
lution of the British Archwological Associati assed at, their 
Congress at Manchester, and also that of their Counoil c of the 4 

an y the President of the 
to the President of the Institute. are of opinion that the position 
and prospects of the Institute are such as to mr inexpedient 
any essential modification of its existing ‘Rules d Management. 
he Committee disclaim all unfriendl feeling towards the 
—_.. big d are of opinion that the field of Archeology is 













fot ares to a) Classes of the Faculty of Arts 
tnoiah of of OCTOBE ER. 


Kress 78 COLL EGE, LONDON.—GEOLO- 





rah A ‘ALOGY. 
ANT, F.G.S. will commence on WEDNES 


f the ication of gay 4 substances in | the Arts. 
rates eal be d by of 





Further particulars may be obtained at the Secretary's Office. 
BR, W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


TINGS COLLEGE, LONDON.—THEOLO- 
\ GICAL DEPARTMENT.— This Department will RE- 
OPEN on FRIDAY, October 4, 1850. Candidates for admission, 
Associates of King’s College, or Graduates of Oxford, 
‘and Durham, must present themselves for Examina- 

jon at half-past 10 o’clock on WEDNESDAY, ber 2 
Printed tobe of application and the should be sent in a week 


previou all 
P jormation a= expense, may be o 


from J. a pa 
ae R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


K [INGS COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
ih MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 
COURSES of LECTUR Sy including 
Divinity, Siuesless aiathemation, Bt Hlish L nerntere, vel as 
the Hebrew, Oriental, and Modern Languages, wil OPEN 
: EDNESDAY oa gd 2, 1850, on which day all Btadenteore 
Scholarships 0! = ae. for three years, and two of 201. 
h for two years, will be filled up at Easter next. 
Full information upon every “subject “ma; y be obtained from 
.W.CuxNINGHAM, . Secretary. 
July 30, 1850, 











R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


e for the epeceties 8 of | several Societies without dis- 
cord ; but | it the embers st f the ti 
be dis te with the Institute, the Cent tral Committee will 
cordially receive. them on the terms announced in their Adver- 
tisement of September 9th, which was “intend ded to be conciliatory, 
—feeling assured that such a course cannot fail to meet with the 
entire approbation of the members of the Tnstitute.” 
By order of the Cone Comrie 
H. BOWYER LANE, Secretary. 


ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, Edwards-strect, Portman-square. 

ped yy ay JRES, CONCERTS, &c. will = = 

14th o Seeker xt :— = _ * - 

Ellis Roberts, Esq., On the Music of Wales. 

The . Henry So! , On ay Le and Carlyle. 

Pere ‘Carte, Ont ¢ Present 








of Instrumental Music. 





Historical Characters Keoon- 


jo. 
A Ln | and Dramatic Monologue, by Alfred B Eoy 
Vocal . aS — seemnmeee Concert, under the direction Mr. 
ohn Wass. 
Johe Vendenbef,, Esq., Readings of Juiius Cesar and Henry 
W. H. Grattann, Esq., On the Music and Musical Instruments 
of 5 ad Hebrews, 
Cc. J. Varley, Esq., On the Application of Philosophy to the 
Affairs of Every-day Life. 
New Musical Entertainment by George Buckland, Esq., entitled 
* The Market Town. 
Z. P. Bid lake, Esq., On Herald: 
Robert Hunt, Fat. On Bome ¢ of t 
Edmund iy = , Ont 
Cc. Cow 
Wroheriey — 


1¢ Great \~ —e. of Nature. 
u bala Ir Iron Bridges. 
Esq. On the Comic Writers of England— 
Congreve. 

Members of the Institution have free admiesion to the Lect 
&c., with the privil oe introduci: 
use "of the eutinsive 20 for circu. e Read Rooms 
1 the Newspapers and Periodicals, and 





I ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENT of the APPLIED SCIENCES.—The CLASSES in 
: a Departinent, including “Sis Mathematics, Natural Phi- 
My ca yp reitooe eae pst d —_— 


r 2, 1850. on which all Students are on WEDS 


C 
| See Rehelarehip of 302. and one of 201. each, tenable for two 
filled up at Easter nex’ 
jon upon every subject may be obtained from 
y.W. Wee Esq. Secretary. 


July 20, 1850, R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MILITARY 
DEPARTMENT. —The CLASSES in this Dasertepent, in- 
tludin poiraity. 5 Latin, Ancient and Modern Histo: Geogra- 
and prithmetic, Aly m Com ~ ation, French 
sate itary rawing, 
Non ¥ bDMBsBay 6 October 1850, on ‘which day | 
ts are required to attend 

RerRudeats ma be above the age as 
ice of the Hon East India Company. | apeeerenee-sa 
ull t may be obtained from 


upon every su 
Secretary. 
R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


.W. Ccxixonan, Esq. 
July 30, 1850, 

ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT. The bon SESSION, ere. will 








K 
y gEENCE = TUE 
expected to ai 
PURE ‘by Ps Professor Edward Forbes, F. 
arom Courses of Lectures will a given Somes a Session : 
MY Descriptive and Surgical—Professor Richard Part- 
. Brinton, M.D.and_H. Lee, 
tors, Henry Hyde Salter and 


PAYSIOLAGY and GENERAL MORBID AN —Fro- 
ciuwors R. B. Todd, M.D. F.RB. and W. Bow ——. 

EMISTRY, Pa ey and ,Practical—Professor W. A. 
PRINCIPLES rat PRACTICE of MEDICINE—Professor 
PRINCIPLES and DP TICE of SURGERY — Professor 


Tek, KING’: § COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
ta : 





is visited daily. 
a sare given every week, both by the Physicians 


The Phyatclaes Assistants and Cli 
nical Clerks, the H 8 
be Henn ‘Tessers, are selected by examination from ‘the Students 


of joining any of ss ‘ioe Terms of Subscription :—Two 

Gui pa yearly = a yearty.} mse oavenss, 
A "GA: ETTE, contai: tation «7 Report of all 
the Tyceendings of the In —F 8 Published 3 Stonthiy, p< tem 3d. 
and Prospectus, ing the ad 


the 
3 at the Institution, may be had on a a 
“ : ROBERT WEIR, Secretary. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL SCHOOL of 


MEDICIN 
The ietas, SESSIOR will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, 
aR 1, 1850, with an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, by 

LLOW, at 1 o'clock. 
The Hospital receives 285 in- tients, and contains Wards for 
Cancer, Syphilis, and Uterine D 

The annual number of out-patients 
Clinical Clerks and Dressers are aiected eo the pupils without 
edditional i, The Clinical Clerk and Dresser of the week dine in 


The House Surgeo: ected half-yearly from the D: 
a are provided wit oath board fist residence in the Hospital free o: 


ures are given on every branch of medical science. 
Lang for eighteen months’ medical and three years’ surgical prac- 


ode for the Hospital Practice and Lectures requires by the 
e cA Fires and Apothecaries’ Soupan 75. This sum 
niche beginalig of the st eases ts 
ni! on, am e 
pom ly to Mr. De 
or information, prospoctunss,, f b 
Moroan, Treasurer to the orto Mr. toured . Apothe- 
cary 5 or to Mr. Surppew, the Secretary to the 


\HE NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
WINTER SESSION, 1850-51. 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY—Dr. Embleton, Messrs. Shiell 


and Gi 
PRACTICAL AND pypelcal, AN pSoue~me. Pearse. 
PRACTICE a rn HYSIC—Dr. Charlto: 
SURGERY— Hea' ch 
CHEMISTRY ‘Dr Richardson. 
A Course of Six Lectures on the 
PHILOSOPHY OF MEDICINE— Dr. Glover. 


SUMMER SESSION. 
MIDWIFERY. i= —Dr. Dawson. 


BOTANY—Mr. rnhi 
MEDICAL s0nis SP KU DENCE—Mr. Newton. 
MATERIA MEDICA—Dr. Gloy 
PRACTI CAL. CHEMISTIY Dr. “Richardson. 
OPERATIVE SURGERY— Messrs. Fetter and G. ¥. Heath. 
PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY Dr. F wick. 

wM. DAWSON, Secretary. 





maybe 








Sehdlarnhip of 402., tenable for three +e one of 301. and 
2 each, tenable for two years, will be filled up in April 
a, farticulars 


ee By subject may be obtained from Pro- 
1.W. joe ty , 2, “ 


3; OF upon 
I 
‘ly 90, 1850, B. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 





HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 8, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—Mesdames HINTON and WAGHORN, 

who have resided many years abroad, Pe ye invite the atten: 
tion 4 Cy N oy, emery one Pr meas Schools to their 
REGISTRY of EN _ FORE GOVE RNESSES and 
SOMPANTONS B geod 3 ad aay School Property trans- 





ferred, and Pupils. ‘sopeomended in England, France, and Ger- 
many. Postage the only expense to Principals. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1850. 


Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrap; 
me wood yes not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at The Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 





POURPENCE 
Stamped Edition, 54. 





and. forwarded with th the » Magazines. —Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 














For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LAKE 
RIGHTON COLLEGE, 
Principal—Rev. ARTHUR JOHN MACLEANE, M.A., 
Trinit wollen Cambridge. 
Vice-Principal—Rey. HE COTTERILL, M. A., late Fellow of 
St. John’ e Gollege. Cambridge. 
Classical Lecturer—Gro, Lene, Bee, 3 A., late. Fellow of Trinity 
ollege, Cambri 
Pupils will be admitted henceforward to the Mashematien! De- 
pa artment, with liberty to attend the Latin, Frenc' German 
lasses, or any of pa the charges being ‘the same ‘- for other 
Pupils, viz., 252. in t e Upper pyarmness, and 201. in the Lower. 
Lectures will also bee P all b of Mathematical 
study for di b -ka oe h lege. 
For further “ye map to the 
Lectures open to occasi Students will te Gelivered uring the 
ensuing Quarter every arabe from 9 to 10, alternate! epaiely on m Mecha- 
nics by the Vice-Principal, and on Plane Analytical Geometry by 
the Rev. Joseph Newton, MCA A., Mathematical Assistant Master. 
on Roman History, 0} en to occasional T Students, will be 


ctures 
delivered durin; 4 Feet marter once a week, at 8 P.m., by 
Geo. Long, Esq. M.A. Classica 4 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, (so named 

by Royal Permission and under the Royal Charter,) for 

GENERAL FEMALE EDUCATION, one ee pes © Go- 

vernesses Certificates of cation.—A of the Gover- 

nesses’ Benevolent Institution. 
ona ye OF EDUCATION. 
Chairman—Rev. -P tavarc M.A. 

Deputy- Ohetman her: G NICOLAY, F.R.G.8. 

T. D. Ansted, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. = Rev. Thos. Sebee, M.A. 
Wm. Sterndale Bennett, Esq. (| T 














GA 
The her ren Bem Ba a A. 


The eet. z- 8. frewer, M.A. 
The W. Browne, MLA, 
The Re 7. 8. Clark, M.A 
gi Rev. Thos. A. ‘Cock, M.A. 


r, Esq, Tom Taplor or. Bag. 
E. Forbes,’ Esq "F.B.S. F.L.S. pe At MA. 
. M. Goodeve, . M.A. 
The Rev. T.G. Hall, M.A. 


Aue is 
‘Alex. Wilson, M.A. 
Professor Hu! 


MICHAELMAS TERM — COMMENCE ist OCTOBER 18%. 


The Fees are 11. 11s, 6d. erm for those Classes which meet 
twicein the week, and 11. 1s. i those which meet once; but a 
composition of 9.'9s, may be made for all the Lectures in any 


on. 

Lectures in Botany. Chemistry, Geology, and the Useful Arts 
will be. ‘delivered in the Lent and Easter Terms, if the names 
of Twenty Pupils be p- B i the oon “ this Term 

Individual Instruction in Vocal ts hij her t branches 
will be taught by Gzonce Bensoy, Esq we ¢ immediate 
superintendence of J. Huttan, Bsq.; 

‘BaRNetTT, Mar, and W. Dorrext, Esqs., under the im- 
mediate superintendence, of W. 8 Bennerr, Esq. The Fee for 
each, Three Guineas yen 

Arrangements have made for feaching, Animal Drawing, 
Wax Modelling, and Genementel “ er the immediate 
superintendence of the Professors of Drawing, and for the prose- 
— of other studies not suitable to class teachi ing. 

ures on Useful Subjects are given in hed _Brenings 
duying the Term to Governesses actuall y in tuition. 

Particulars may be ascertained at the College daily: io the 

at the College, every Wednesday and Satur- 

y. ; orf c. W. K.uveu, Esq. Secretary to the 
Parent Society, 32, Sackville-street. 

The Committee of Education place yearly Four Free Presenta- 
tions at the dis of the Parent Soolety, and it is hoped that 
others ae be founded py individuals. 

PREPARATORY CLASSES are opened for Pestle of not less 
than Nine Years of Am. The hours are from 4 to 10 till 1 

eam yment is 62 per Term, or 151, 158. per A 

nsisting of thirty-eight + weeks, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON—CITY 
ANCH.—In consequence of many Ladies unable, 
on 8 —— of Seetenee, | toe avail themselves of the Insti 


street, 38 has nous ht advisable to OPEN a BRANC 
othe COLL GE in “ite oir LERY-PLA 


FINSBURY-SQUARE RE, where the 
a7 last. The Course instruction, the expense and periods of 
U 
Fr 


may ined application to Mrs. Smart, 
the Resident, at No. 4, ne eet Finsbury-square. 


IFE ACADEMY, 72, MarcaRet-stREer, 

Recent-street.—This ‘Academy’ will RE-OPEN on MON- 

DAY, OCTOBER 7th. Hours « eats from 7 to 9 p.m. Gentlemen 

Gesirgs of boo re — c -y . n abo aps pply to the Hono- 
‘a street, Covent-ga 

WH. DENDY, Hon. Bee. 


RIVATE EDUCATION.—SIX YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN — pocsived into ths the hag of a Clergyman, 
near Town, in an open an . who makes the edu- 
cation of youth his rH dels fht—"erme, Go Guineas. per 
annum.—Address, A. K. C., care Bessre, Baty Brotzuens, Sta- 
tioners, 3, Ruyal Exchange: buildinen, Cornbill. 


{DUCATION ABROAD.—A married English 
Gentleman (without eT, accustomed to tuition pee at 

home and abroad, purposes LEAVING ENGLAND POR THE 
CONTINENT in October, ay charge of three Pupi 
family, age 15 to 17. There is pt ACANCY ; an 
man or tleman desirous of securing to his son a cnnttortainie 
home, combined be the otvasere of ruction in the French 
and German nee, Logete ith the essential branches of an 
English education, will fii them 1 in the family of ae Advertiser. 
—Apply to A. B. ., Messrs. Dv av & Co. Soho-square. 


PABLEZ vous FRANCAIS?_Many people 

to whom this latent is put “will answer, “I —_ ender 

ont read, ont ‘ene ate it ey 4 well, but I cannot gj _ 

ENCH ‘and VERSATION OLASSES. iu 

rr the pupils A. ~~ *y aie and practically, are held 

at 355, Oxford-street, near the Pantheon. Schools an nilies 
attended.—Mr. Rosgntuat, Director, 355, ‘Oxford-street. 








fampire, M.A. 
v. A. .% ‘Stiettal, M.A. 
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I[HE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Berprorp- 
SQUARE, will RE-OPEN forthe Michaelmas Term on TUES- 
DAY, the ist of October. A detailed Prospectus, stating the sub- 
— taught at this College, the Names of the Lapy Visitors and 
ROFESSORS, with the Terms, Fees, &c. may be obtained from the 
Lady Resident at the College. | 
YDUCATION.— Horwy. “House, STAMFORD- 
HILL, MrppLEsex.—In this Establishment, which is healthily 
and pleasantly merge yo Gentlemen | receive a — - 
tion, kind t t t tic co} 
aim ‘of the Principal bee oy is fully developed in his weak entitled 
*Bchool npeee ges ell for the Nineteenth Century,’ is, to unite the 
comforts an es of parental care with the habits, dear 
and "uninterrupted 1 progtes of a well-regulated public School,— 
the physical, moral, and intellectual 
sepetibitis * the Pupils, and thus contribute to render them 
useful and happy members of society.—The Terms, which are 
moderate, may be known by addressing 8. P., Hotwyl House, 
Stamford-hill. 


VVISO.—Un Corso di lingua e di letteratura 
Tedesca comincera nei mi giorni del prossimo Ottobre 
mediante la lingua Italiana. Questo Corso da servir di pratica in 
apices ~ lingue = anaes volte la settimana, ed ogni voltasara 
eZZ0. ranno a ayer poe —— - desiderio 

della pluralita dene “signore e dei ciqnert i daranno 
{rec iaromentl necessarii da GUGL ELMO Ki) KLAUBR: KLAT- 
TOWSKL gia Professore di lingua Tedesca nella Nobile Accademia 
Eoclesination di Roma.—Londra, No, 20, South Molton-street. 


PuTNeEyY COLLEGE, near London. 
President. 


His Grace the peat of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 
Principal—The Rev. M. COWIE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


The Rea sf of this Institution is to 
Coll fe Special Instruction 
in an a its Practical Applications in the Civil and Mili- 
Professions, and 2 pemagae for the Universities 
he eanee are as follows :— 
For General Education, including Religious Instruction, Classics, 
Mathematics, the English, French, and German Ee. , His- 
tory, Geography, &c., Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 














bi ti 


General Ed 




















Guineas per Annum. 
In addition to this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 
f Chemistry and Physics.. Dr. E. Frankland. 
« | Mineralogy and Geology Professor Ansted, F.H.S. 
Metallurgy .. Dr. Frankland. 
In the ——— Field Engi- 
Civil 4 eerin| ng ay aes 
Depart: t C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 
civil Engineering 
Archi 8. Clegg, jun. Esq. 
ws suasee W. Bin th 
' f Military Science . Captain ¢ dre 8, R.F.P. 
In the Ba eg 
Military Dew ozing .. ee y H. Pradelle, Eat 
ndustan . F. Falconer, Esq. 
Department | Sword Exercise and 
Fencing . Messrs. Appele. 
In the r Divinity, Special Course’ The pe Cowie, M.A. 
ipal. 
University ; Mathematics, ditto .... = Rev. W. G. Watson, 
Department Jeffery. Boa. B 
L Classics, ditto .... Esq. B.A. 








tant Pa itor. 


The fees for the additional courses in .... three departmen: 
&re so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c. need = 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses may be had at Mr. Dalton’s, 28, Wan aap agnee 
Charing-cross; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s, Cornhill; or any 
aye can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 

e College. 


N ISS WILSON, daughter of the Scottish 

Vocalist, begs to announce that she visits BRIGHTON pro- 

fessionally every week during the season there ; and that she gives 

Lessons in as usual in SINGING and on the PIANO- 

FORTE.—47, Gower-street, London, or Mr. F. Wricut, Colonnade, 
Brighton.— September, 1850. 

RAWING, MUSIC and FRENCH CLASSES 

will be OPENED, on the Ist of October, at 84, St. Martin’s- 

ine, Charin, cerogs,— Terns 20a, for 20 Lessons DRAWING, for 

uandsca Figure, by Mr. Gandee, from Exeter 

SIC, for be 5 gin ng and the Pianoforte, by Mr. Taylor, 

H, for Conversation and Correspon- 

w Ville, from Paris, For further particulars 








Subse EDI [TOR._W ANTED, a GENTLEMAN 

ed to TRANSLATE or COMPILE WORKS on 
NATURAL nHISTORY and other Sciences. He must under- 
- a had or German. Address “ Editor,” care of Mr. SroonEr, 
77, Stran 


Vj JANTED, a LECTURER, to VISIT the 
LIT ERARY and MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS of the 
NORTHERN UNION during part of the ensuing winter.—Par- 


ticulars may be obtained = m app HORTON, Hon. 8 
J on, Secretary. 








62, Gibson-street, Scaive -Tyne. 


N EDICAL PUPIL.—A PHYSICIAN con- 
nected with a Medical School, and residing in London, 
within an easy walk of all the West End Hospitals, has a 
VACANCY for a PUPIL, whose studies, if wished, he would 
us| to > eapeiatend, Apply personally, or by letter, addressed 
A Bonuaceente No. 16, Old Bond-street. 


ECORATIVE PAINTING 

Mr, FREDERICK SANG, rrom rue Royat AcaDEMY OF 
Muvnicu, Decorative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of | 
 heonpe 7 = whose works may be seen in the principal Public Build- | 
ings of the Metropolis, begs to inform his Patrons and Architects | 
| 











in particular, that he has considerably increased his Establish- 
ment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest notice, the 
Embellishment o of Private and Public Salisiogs. in an; 


th i on the mat 1 
of = cL ABSTO AT or MODE! 
Apply to F. Sane, Decorative Arist 58, Pall Mall, London. 


part of | 





[HE V WATER. CURE.—Dr. Wuson, of Mat- 
, at the request of a la ircle of tients, will 
eontinue to. visit London the first Toseday ay in, cle of Patients, will | 
may consulted, October Ist, at Hathaway ‘s Hotel, Brook street, 
Grosvenor-square, from lo till 4, his Colleague, Dr. MMES, | 
super g the t during his Sg | 
a Homaopathic Eaten may Poms consult Dr. W. as to those 
omestic er Cure processes that are combin i 
efficacy with Homeopathic t. eetenes 





mus 
OCTOBER. 
upon the Inhabitants of their District to send in their mf te a 
by Monday, the 27th of October, otherwise they may not be able to 
obtain the space they require. 


G. H. D 


mittee 


GREAT EXHIBITION IN 1851. 
ER MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS have 
decided that domenis for SPACE for EXHIBITION 
t be returned by the ocal Committees by the 3ist of 
The Westminster Local Committee, therefore, urge 


I 


The necessary forms may be obtained of the Secretary, Mr. 
REw, No. 28, Parliament-street. 


TE NDERS FOR CATALOG UES.—To 

PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS.—The Executive Com- 
of the Commission for the ag Saget te of 1851, 
HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that_it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners to have TWO CATALOGUES prepared, 
—one full and meager oe > if e, which bord fer oy extend - two 
or more volumes, to be sold at a price, fixe: he party contract- 
ing; the other to be sold for One Shilling. Copies of the = pro- 
posed will be ready, October 1, at the Offices of the Executive 
Committee, 1, Old alace yard The Tenders will be required to 
be delivered on Tuesday, the 22nd of sZt 1850. 

. DIGBY WYATT, Sec. 








OBERTS'’S HOLY LAND, EGYPT, and 

NUBIA.—Subscribers to these magnificent Works, intend- 
have their copies bound, are respectfully invited to inspect 
f, net hn finished for a Subscriber, in 6 vols, by Messrs. Wa1TE, 





ae to 
T2 E CALOTYPE or TALBOTYPE.— 
ORNE, THORNTHWAITE & WOOD, 123, NEWGATE- 
STREET, LONDON, beg to invite attention to their STOCK of 
APPARATUS, CHEMIUALS, PAPER, &c, for the above beau- 
ifu 
Agent for Turner’s (Chafford Mills) NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Pure PYRO-GALLIC ACID. 


Thin Plate Glass of all sizes for Albuminizing. 
FLUORIDE OF POTASSID M. 


HOTOGRAPHY ON GLAS, — GEORGE 
KNIGHT & SONS beg to inform all perso: ctii thi 





EEL TESTIMONIAI 
SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS, AND OTHERS —: 


mittee are desirous of invit 
MODELS for the TESTIMO ins, Artists to to submit DESI 


— Park, Salford, to the memory of the late Sir Robert Re 


The Committee offer no opinion as ractey 
sign, eee Be to leave that entirely te ays ate ie 


competitors, their only object being to obtain 
& com 
eee and characteristic as thes means at their dee J 


The Committee name the 30th of Nove: ber 

the designs, and they must ~ for the deli 
addressed t0 0 the Heowvorary See = ed pail a 

etter containing the name and address of the Ar Arte ment 
on the ta snd 

tte designe with a motto corresponding with that Attached ty 

e Committee offer the sum of 501, to th 

if any, which shall be selected. ‘This sum is tenes et ‘ai, 
neration in respect of any future drawings and speciation gy 
may be neede: rete well as the su; tendence of the erectii i 
Testimonial. Th r the sum of 25J. for ¢i ee 
which shall be held fr second te merit, and 4 
the third ; the whole of the on ra to remain 


Committee, for the pw party ot 
Picture Gall alford dt Hoyet Fett P fa 

before the selection is made or declared, they will be j and, 
exhibited to the —- for the space < one month, The sratutloniy 
adopt this course in order to competin, 7 ~4 
Sifrepects their power that fr & selection shall be = arti 


he sit ite will be in the open air with Park 
~- “tt athe proposed —- sas not a} 1,201. —An => a 
information m 
- ay om a application’ to the : toe 
HELM 
JAMES RENSHAW, — 


JOHN G. LEEM 
Town Hall, Salford, Sept. 3rd, 1850, - 


ts 

| BOMARDS CUNNINGHAM, Averio ONRERS, 
roe ie ay +E BOSTON, U.S. 

er er articles, res respectfully iy solichesd for Galera! at ‘Auction 


NOTI CE. The semi-annual Sales of B. 
held the first week in June and December of cack ying, TM ax 


IAL, “SALFORD. ~TN 


@ 


Hon. Seg, 











i e 
Photographic Art, that they are now ready to supp nly Todized Glass 
Plates for Negative Pictures, either Portraits or Views, of all the 
sizes of Daguerreotype Plates, and in a state for receiving the omen 
sitive solution. Positive and Negative specimens may be seen 
pen" ns, poner Sole Agents for Voightlander & Photo. 
graphic Lense 

Just published, price 6d. New Edition of their ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of the Apparatus and Materials required in the 
— of Photography, including both Plate and Paper Pro- 


PHOTOGENIC TERETE ULATION 5 containing the Theo: 
and Plain Instructions in the Art of Photography. By R. 
| ay > AM. In Two Parts, 1s. each ; or complete, in cloth boards, 








Sales bp Auction. 

Apparatus, Books, and Objects of Natural History, 
R.J. C8 STEVENS _— SELL by AUCTION, 
FRIDAY, the ath th of October at itt! ier a clock, 
isso! ving Vie ew Apparatus and Gas Microsco 
Chemical and — Philosophical Inst 
Shells, Mineral. —_ ee small Li 


ing Lambert's 
Magazine, and nr eee am on Natural qi istory ond General Lite 
Thursday and Morning of Sale, and 
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THEOLOGICAL PREMIUMS. 


GENTLEMAN deceased left by his Deed of 
bl a vend to be applied by his Trus- 
tees, at yoo a fort: qeare & om 1774, in the payment of Two 
Premiums, for the best TREATISES on the following subject :— 
“The Evidence that there is a Being, all Powerful, Wise, _A 
G whom everything exists; and particularly to ob- 
viate ‘ditheul lties regarding the wisdom and ess of the 





my f Written Revelation; and, in in the pa place, 
rom the Revelation of the Lord Jesus ; and, from the Rn my 
to point out the inferences most necessary for, and useful to, 
mankind.” 
The amount of the fund to be so applied cannot be less, at an 
ascertained, it will, 


on fou! 
of the fund divisible at each period are sapeteae, by the terms of 
the bequest, to be paid to the Author of the Treatise goes shall 
be found by the judges, to be named as after mentioned, to possess 
the most merit; and the remaining fourth to the Author of the 
Treatise which, in the opinion of said judges, shall be next in 
merit to the former, “after deducting therefrom the expense of 
errs and oe three hundred copies of each of the said 
eee or of pure’ — ¢three hundred rinted copies thereof, 
as the said Trustees shall direct, to be distributed by them ameng 
such persons to whom they shall think the same will prove most 
useful, or in any other manner that they shal] judge proper.” 

The Ministers of the Established Church of Aberdeen, the Prin- 
cipals and Professors of King’s and Marischal Colleges of Aber- 
deen, and the Trustees of the Testator, are appointed to nominate 
and make choice of three judges, who are to decide upon the com- 
parative merits of such Treatises as shall be laid before them; 
and it may be proper to mention that, to discourage aoe 
formances, the judges are empowered (if unanimous only), to find 
none of the Treatises produced of sufficient merit to entitle the 
writers to the poems, The Trustees, however, believe that in 
the present pees of the literary world, thisis a contingency which 
can scarcely occur. 

The Trustees, ate sensible of the importance of the Foun- 
der’s design, and anxious, as far as lies in them, to do full justice 
to his wishes, venture to give an assurance that, in appointing 
the judges at the proper time, nothing will be ded but that 
eminence of character and qualification which secure & 








ME. L. A. Lewis SALES for OCTOBER, 


Friday, 4th October, a MISCELLANEOUS COL 
CTION of BOOKS. 

Friday, llth, and Saturday, 12th, VALUABLE 
BOOKS and BOOKS of PRIN 

Friday, 1@th, and Saturday, 19th, BOOKS, includ 
ing the STOCK of the late Mr. CHARLES WHITEN, 

Frida a 25th, PICTURES, PRINTS, BOOKS, 

hEoTY?PE PLATES, COPYRIGHTS, BOOKS is 


125, Fleet-street. 








HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXVIII.—Apvertisements intended for insertion 
are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers before 
the 28th, and Brixs not later than Monday, the 30th instant. 


London: Longman, Brown & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 
peru & CO. 3" "QUARTERLY LISTS, 
Nos. VIL. and VIII. 
A LIST of new FRENCH, GERMAN, and other Foreign Work, 
recently published on the Continent, and imported by 








eel) 





Duxav & Co. Foreign B 87, Soh 
HEAP BOOKS.—W. MILLER’S CATA- 
LOGUE, Part 32, just published, contains a Png be wintnd 
Second-hand Books at wees ow prices. Sent togentlen® 
sending their address to 3, Upper East Smi' seld, ig —The 
utmost value given for yt BL ortaken in exchange. 


UCANGS, GLOSSARIUM ad SCRIPTORES 
et INFIMZ LATINITATIS, ed. Adelung, 
6 vols. } my Mae. 1772—84, bein; Ha the handiest edition of thiser 


a) 











factory decision. 
the 


The time allowed by the Testator for of the 
Treatises for Se next riodical com tition, et to the first 
of ings my pee is Trustees do now intimate, in compli- 
ance with his appointment, that those who shall become Competi- 
tors for the said prizes must transmit their Treatises to ALEX. 
Joun Wenster, Advocates in oo eee = the Trustees, in 
time to be with them on or before the said first day of January, 
1854, as none can received after that date; and "they must be 
sent free of all expense to the Trustees. 


cellent work for the stud of M ~~ Latin, wi 

Q from Latin Chronicles, Price, ce, in boards, 42s. ; or calf 
neat, 46s.—Doppelmayer’s Artists 0 Hurnbes , in aun 
1730, with 15 fine Plates of Ornaments, &c. half bound, 162.—Ville 


main, Cours de Litérature Francaise, 6 vols. tng Paris, 184, 
24a. 


bound, morocco, 

*,* My ORIENTAL CATALOGUE, containing 2,000 yon 
of valuable Books Manuscripts, is now printing, and 

ready in a few days. 


Berwarp Qvaritcn, 16, Castle-street, Leicester-square 





The Judges will then, without delay, proceed to i 
decide upon the comparative merits o! buch Treatises as shail b = 
laid before them ; and the Trustees will at the my term of Whit- 
sunday after the determination of the judges, pay the Premiums 
to the successful candidates, agreeably to the will vf the Testator. 


As it tends much to an i ienpattion decision that the names of the 
Authors should be concealed from the Judges, the Trustees requ 
that the Treatises may not be in the hand-writing of their regpec- 
tive Authors, nor have Shate names annexed tothem. Each 

tise must be distinguished by a liar motto ; this motto must 

be written on the outside of a sealed letter, containing the Authors 
name and his ress, and sent along with his performance. 


Just published, gratis and po: ee, No. I. (for 
HE BOOK REPORTER and Crea 
INTELLIGENCER: a Miscellaneous Cotalogue of of Old 
New Books comprising a A collection of we in every de 
partment o Literature ; also many finely illust mated WG 
he igigaries of the late Lord Bishop ~H Liandaff, the late 5. % 


Ward, Esq., and other em: ving tbe 
Book- “buyers, Lima § and ¢ Y others y desirous of recei ivi Mil pats 
above, are informed thi he Colanie forwarded to te 

of the United ty aa the mies on aera Lica ea? 

Publishers, Sornzran, Son & ae British 


sellers, Tower-street, Eastchea| ee ee 





names of the successful candidates only shall be known by opening 
| their letters. “The other letters shall be destroyed P 

writers of the unsuccessful Treatises may rw have theat 
returned, by applying to Messrs WessteR, or the Trustees, and by 


| mentioning only the motto which they may have assum 


Letters addressed as above (post-paid), will meet with on atten- 
and it will save much trouble in an: ries, to 


tion ; swering in 
announce that there is no restriction imposed as to the. length of 


the Treatises. 
Aberdeen, 18th Sept., 1850, 





published, in cloth boards, 18. , stiff cov TINE 
CHOOL EDUCATION for the NID 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
EL PRESTON 


SAMU 
Hofwyl , A Stamford Hill, Middlesex. 


Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-court; and ©. H. Lay, 1 
Fleet-street. 
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SMATIC, TRINOPTRIC, 
pBCHEYS i TS TSOLVING LANTERN. 


actured by A. ABRAHAM & Co., Opticians, 

pusied and enn Tord-strect, Liverpool 
scription of which was given by Mr. 
‘his mat, 9 Saat May last, has now been brought 
pacert Hunt a fection, and is capable of throwing one, two, or 
pie ae feet each, on the screen, perfectly white, flat, and 


age. 

io tothe wand Public Institutions it must prove the most 

fo lect ans of illustration yet discovered. ‘ 
preful meMities for producing Dissolving Views, Dioramic 
Is ape Geological Sections, or other views, 35 or 40 feet in 
est 100g of the numerous results of the combinations of three 
iat, et, producible at once and entirely under the control 

e ed. f 
die Lecturer, canoe Patentecs.—Prices: Trinoptric Lantern, 
tole ° inches in diameter, with Gas nas and Apparatus 
vi 7 10.; Lenses, 34, 162. Dioptric Lantern, Lenses, 
aoplete, 7 108.5 Pe The. Prismatic Dissolving Lantern, with 
#5 op, Lenses, 3 inch diameter, 104 
ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. bia 

‘o, respectfully claim the attention of Micro- 
A Amansm & open aod effective working instrument at a 
ae to their new Achromatic Microscope, mounted on a 
ipod, with two uprights supporting an axis enabling the 
sos or incline the instrument to any angle, with Rack and 
tion adjustments, Quarter and Haltf-inch Achromatic 
oo aoe each in a brass box, two Eye-pieces and Apparatus, 

a a mahogany cabinet case, price Ten Guineas; with Rac’ 
a uekett’s improved lever stage, Twelve uineas. The 
Microscope, mounted on a Tripod Stand, with Pillarand 
‘ot; Rack and Slow Motion adjustments, Quarter and Half 
jas hrowatic Object Glasses, in mahogany cabinet case, Seven 
r new Lenticular Achromatic Prism, invented by A. A. & Co, 
bstitute for the mirror in examining lined or test objects, 
wining the advantages of the Achromatic Condensor with a 
“ intense illumination than obtained by the usual concave 
3 ‘Adapted to any instrument. Price, mounted complete, 


romatic Object Glasses, and every description of Microscopic 
- at extremely moderate prices. 


Aprinted description of Lantern or Microscope sent by post on 
%, Leraatreet, Liverpool. 
BRITISH FOSSILS. 
jshed, in royal 8vo. price 28. 6d., and in royal 4to, 
r ee sewed, the Third Decade, comprising Ten Plates, 
Rantifully engraved on Steel, of Figures and Descriptions illus- 
trative of 
RITISH ORGANIC REMAINS; 
forming a portion of the M irs of the Geological Survey, 
wi published by order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. 


‘Treasury. Ss 
Recently published, 
1. THE FIRST and SECOND DECADES 


ITISH ORGANIC REMAINS. With 10 Plates, uni- 
Phat the above. Royal 8vo. 28, 6d.; royal 4to. 48. 6d. each 








9, MEMOIRS of the GEOLOGICAL SUR- 

TEY of GREAT BRITALN, and of the MUSEU M of ECONOMIC 

BY i {DON. Vols. L. and 11. in royal 8vo. Vol. I. 

with Woodcuts and 9 large Plates (7 coloured), 21s. cloth; Vol. II. 

ini thick Parts, with 63 Plates (3 coloured) and numerous Wood- 
ats, 2a, cloth, or 21s. each Part. 

3 SIR HENRY DE LA BECHE’S REPORT 
athe GEOLOGY of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST 
WMERSET. Demy 8vo. 14s, cloth. 

4 CAPT. PORTLOCK’S REPORT on the 
GEOLOGY of the COUNTY of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts 
d¢TYRONE and FERMANAGH. Demy 8vo, 248, cloth. 

3. PROF. PHILLIPS’S FIGURES and 
DESCRIPTIONS of the PALAZOZOIC FOSSILS of CORN- 
WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. Demy 8yo. 9s. cloth, 

6. ORDNANCE MAPS, and Horizontal and 


Vertical SECTIONS. The Maps and Horizontal Sections geolo- 
fal coloured under the Superintendence of Sir H. T, De La 


Imdon: published for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, by 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 





THE PRESENT ASPECT OF IRELAND. 

Now ready, 1 vol. cloth gilt, price 4s.; by post, 48. 6d. 

THE 
EXGLISH SETTLER’S GUIDE 
THROUGH . 
IRISH DIFFICULTIES; 

oR, 

A HAND-BOOK TO IRELAND, 


IN REFERENCE TO 
PRESENT AND FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESS: 
a TS Liverpool ry. 
The book is evidently written bya a man, and the 





News which are enforced are the result of personal observation and 
bd oy To those about to settle in Ireland this Guide must, 
the exceedingly valuable ; and those who wish to see some 
adi most important phases of the moral, social, and political 
~~! Ireland temperately descanted upon, will find very 
Ne book”? and something to instruct them, also, in this 


“YW, Globe, . 
maiigchould recommend every Englishman who thinks it just 
ear he may be labouring under a few venial prejudices with 
nat Ireland, to instruct his bookseller to forward him the 
ree a cae publication before us.....The Author is very fully 
vo in the whole history of Irish religious and political contro- 
ams 9: Dublin Evening Post. 
iy little book, handling many other important topics (besides 
Plantation me’) with great knowledge, tact, and occasional 
s would, we are satisfied, if circulated in England, pro- 
utary impression upon the minds of Englishmen.” 


“The voln Westminster Review. 

muse of te deserves the consideration of all who meditate the 

; fetemenhe” skill and capital to the sister country, both for 
on contained in its pages, and for the calm and 


nent tone ad 
“i 
Peay aadaes y Smith, Grafton-street ; London: John W. 


“Ue a 


‘opted in the discussion of several vexed ques- 








BOOKS. 
-_--—-—> -- 


HE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, VOLUME XI. is now ready, 
price 5s. in cloth, lettered.—*,* VOLUME XIL., to be published December 31st, 1850, will complete the Work. 


ALF-HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS,—*,* The Seconp Quarter, forming VOLUME IL, 
: with a Frontispiece, containing Portraits of M1:ton, Barrow, Porr, and Derog, is now ready, handsomely bound 
in cloth, price Half-a-Crown. The FIRST VOLUME is constantly on sale. 


ICTORIAL HALF-HOURS.—*,* The First QuarrTEr, forming VOLUME L., with an 
Illuminated Frontispiece, being a fac-simile of Rubens’s ‘ Wise Men’s Offering,’ is published, handsomely bound in 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


On Saturday, October 12, 


i Beers PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE.—The NATIONAL EDITION. 


Part I., containing 
Tae Two GENTLEMEN oF VERONA, with Forty Illustrations, price 1s. 





INDUSTRY of ALL 


Price 2d. 


Ke RiGur's CYCLOPEDIA of the NATIONS. Number IL, 


London: CuarLes Kyicut, 90, Fleet-street ; and-sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





CHEAP EDITION of MR. AINSWORTH’S WORKS. 


Just published, Double Volume, price is. 6d. boards, or 2s. cloth, 


GUY FAWKES. 


Also, recently published, each price 1s. boards, or 1s, 6d. cloth, 
CRICHTON—WINDSOR CASTLE—MISER’S DAUGHTER—ROOK WOOD— 
SAINT JAMESS—OLD SAINT PAUL'S, 2 vols.— 

TOWER OF LONDON, 2 vols. 


London: CHapMan & HAtt, 186, Strand. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 








Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


ALTON LOCKE, 
TAILOR. AND POET: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Forming the New Volumes of 
CHAPMAN & HALL’S SERIES OF ORIGINAL WORKS. 


** A powerfully written and exciting novel. * * The scenes and descriptions are no creations of a novelist, but 
realities snatched up almost at random from their black abyss, and exhibited naked and awful to the eyes of the society 
that lies in daylight. * * The author of these terrible revelations shows the genius of an artist in softening the painful 
impression of the story by the spirit of peace and loving-kindness that broods beautifully over all, like a golden sunset 
after a day of storm and gloom.”—Atheneum. 

“This is a remarkable book. It deserves attention on account of the ability displayed in it. * * The author has 
some of the highest requisites of a poet; he has a genius for graphic delineation, a masterly vein of imagination, 
impassioned musing, often very singular felicities of diction, and there is also a strong dash of genuine humour in him.” 

Examiner. 

“‘ This novel of our time is the most noteworthy literary occurrence of this present dull season. It is very powerful, 
and painfully impressive ; not written merely for the amusement of sentimental ladies and idle gentlemen, but with an 
earnest purpose, which throbs and burns through all its scenes and incidents. * * Reverence and thanks be given to the 
author of ‘Alton Locke’; reverence be to him for sincerity and courage—for the deep, wide humanities and religious 
faithfulness of his labour.”—Nonconformist. 

‘* As a literary performance this is a work of great power, and betrays in every page that terseness and polish which 
belongs alone to the practised writer.”"— Weekly News. 

** Possesses high interest, both by the character of the story and by the ability with which it is worked out.” 

John Bull. 

‘* The style of this work is simple and forcible ; it is also not without elegance as well as eloquence ; the matter of it 

is forthe most part good, and the incidents are natural. It is written evidently by a practised pen.”—Observer. 4 


London: CnHapman & Hat, 186, Strand. 





ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
TWELVE THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM 


IS THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBUR Y-SQUARE. 





This supply comprises from Firty to Two Hunprep AND Firty copies of all the best New Works. 
The preference is given to Works of History, Biography, Travel, Philosophy, Science, and Religion. The best Works of 
Fiction and all the leading Periodicals are also added in large numbers on the day of publication. 

Single Subscription—One Guinea per Annum. 

The best and newest works are exchanged regularly without cost, trouble, or disappointment in every part of 
London and its neighbourhood, at Two Guingas per annum. 

BOOK SOCIETIES, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, and LIBRARIES in all parts of the Country are supplied on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years. Terms: from THREB to Firty GUINEAS per annum. 

A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square, 
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THE TWO BOOKS OF COMMON 


PRAYER, set_forth by Authority of Parliament, in the 
reign of King edwar yi. Comyared with cach other. By 
EDWARD CAKDWELL, D.D., Principal of St. Alban’s 
Hall. Second Edition, Svo. 8s. 


HISTORY OF CONFERENCES and 
other Proceedings connected with the Revision of the BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER, from the year 1558 to the year 1690, 
by EDWAKD CARDWELL, D.D., Principal of St. Alban’s 
Hall. Third Edition, 8vo. 78. 6d. 


7 r TAT ~ y) ~ 

DOCUMENTARY ANNALS OF THE 

REFORMED CHUKCH OF ENGLAND; being a Collection 

of Injunctions, Declarations, Orders, Articles of Inquiry, &c. 

from the year 1516 to the year 1716, yith Notes, Historical 

and Explanatory. By EDWARD CARDWELL, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of St. Alban’s Hall. 2 vols. Svo. 183. 


NUT AT ‘ 

SYNODALIA: a Collection of ARTI- 
CLES of RELIGION, CANONS, and. PROCEEDINGS of 
CON VOCATIONS in the province of Canterbury, from the 
year 1547 to the year 1717. With Notes, Historicaland Ex- 
pensions, by EDWARD CARDWELL, D.D., Principal of 
$t. Alban’s Hall. 2 vols. 8vo. 193, 


CERTAIN SERMONS or HOMILIES, 
appointed to be read in Churchesin the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. A New Edition, with Scripture References and Indexes, 
7 aa are ane, The Constitutions and Canons Ecclesias- 

ical. } 


8yo0. 6s, 

ETYMOLOGICUM MAGNUM seu 
verius Lexicon sxpissime vocabulorum origines indagans. 
Ad. Codd. M=S. recensuit.et_notis variorum instruxit THO- 
MAS GAISFORD, 8.T.P. Folio, 3. 3s. ; large paper, 61. 6a. 


7 r he r rT 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, based 

on the GERMAN WORK of F. Passow. By HENRY 

GEORGE LIDDELL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, and 

ROBERT SCOTT, M.A., some time Student of Christ Church, 

and late Fellow of Balliol College, Third Edition, 4to, 2d, 48. 
cloth lettered. 


r . r ’ 

A LEXICON, CHIEFLY FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS, ABRIDGED FROM TIE GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON of H. G. LIDDELL, M.A. and 
ROBERT SCOTT, M.A. Third Edition, revised, 12mo. 8s. in 
cloth ; 9s. bound. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


compiled from the best Authorities. 2imo. 6s. 6d. bound. 


GRECH GRAMMATICZ RUDI- 
MENTA, IN USUM SCHOLARUM. Seventh Edition, 12mo. 
48. bound, 


FASTI ROMANI. 


The Civil and Lite- 
rary Chronology of Rome and Constantinople from the Death 
of Augustus to the Death of Justin II. By ENRY F. 
CLINTON, Esq. M.A., late Student of Christ Church. Vol. I. 
4to, 2, 28. 


FASTI ROMANI. The Civil and Lite- 


rary Chronology of Rome and Constantinople. VoL II. Ap- 
the Death of Augustus to the Death of Hera 


ix. From > 


pendix 
clius. 4to. 1, 6s, 


JOANNIS STOBAEI ECLOGZ Phy- 


sicarum et Ethicarum libri duo; accedit Hieroclis commen- 
tarius in aurea carmina Fythagoreorum, Ad. MSS. Codd. 
recensuit THOMAS GAISFORD, 8.T.P. 2 vols. 8yo. 11. 1s, 


APSINIS ET LONGINI RHETORICA. 
E Codicibus MSS., adhibita supellectili Ruhnkeniana, recen- 
suit JUH. BAKIUS, 8vo. 68, 6d. 


EPHEMERIDES ISAACI CASAU- 
BONI, cum prefatione et notis, edente JOHANNE RUS- 
SELL, 8.1T.P. Canonico Cantuariensi, Schole Carthusians 
olim Archididascalo, 2 vols. 8vo, NU. 48. 


VETUS TESTAMENTUM GRECUM 
ex versione Septuaginté interpretum secundum exemplar 
Vaticanum Rome editum.—Accedit potior varietas codicis 
Alexandrini, 3 vols. 12mo. cloth lettered, 14s. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GR#- 
CUM. Accedunt parallela S. Scripture Loca, necnon vetus 
apitulorum notatio et canones Eusebii. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the ATOMIC 
THEORY. By CHARLES DAUBENY, M.D. F.R.S. &e. 
Professor of Chemistry and of Botany in the University of 
Oxford. 12mo. 68. 6d. 





Sold by Joun Henry Parker, Oxford and London; 





OF THE 


INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 


Number I., price Twopence, Saturday, 
October 12, 1850. 


Tue Inpustrr of att Nations” is a large subject. The mate- 
rial products of that Industry will require for their exhibition a 
Building whose area will be computed by acres, with Galleries 
whose length will be measured by miles. The People are anxiously 
looking for information upon this great theme. The curiosity and 
the emulation of the vast army of Workers in these kingdoms is 
stirred into more than common activity by the preparation for 
the approaching InpustriaL GATHERING FROM ALL Lanps. We 
ropose to meet this popular desire for information in a manner 
that may convey the results, without the ostentation of science, at 
a price within the means of all readers. We propose to publish AN 
INDUSTRIAL CYCLOPADIA, which will form 


A HAND-BOOK TO THE EXHIBITION 
OF 1851, 
AND A PERMANENT DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, AND COMMERCE, 
for the Promotion of the Ex- 


Lists of Objects which may be 


Her Masesty’s Commissioners 
th: fee 
which objects are thus generally de- 


niBition have issued “ 

admitted to the Exhibition ;” 

scribed :— 

Raw MATERIALS AND PRODUCE. 

MACHINERY FOR AGRICULTURAL, MANUFACTURING, EN- 
GINEERING, AND OTHER PURPOSES, AND MECHANICAL 
INVENTIONS. 

MANUFACTURES. 

ScuLPTURE, MODELS, AND THE PLASTIC ART GENERALLY. 


All the Objects in these Classes will find their ALpnapeticaL 

ARRANGEMENT in this Cyclopedia, But other information of 

general utility will in the same way be presented to the reader, 

such as— 

CouNTRIES AND DISTRICTS, WITH REFBRENCE TO THEIR 
NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

THE GREAT SBATS OF InDUSTRY—HomgB, COLONIAL, AND 
ForsiGy, 

CoMMERCE AND COMMUNICATION,—BRITISH AND ForEIGN. 

LivES OF THE MOST EMINENT INVENTORS, SCIENTIFIC Dis- 
COVERERS, AND ARTISTS, 


Tas Dictionary or Arts AND Inpustry will occupy some- 
what more than half of the proposed work ; and will, it is confi- 
dently hoped, be comrLeteD AS A VOLUME OF REFERENCE BY THE 
OPENING OF THE Exurnition or 1851. This Votume will include 
Intropuctory CuarTers having a general relation to the purposes 
of that Pacific Congress of Nations. But the Dictionary will be fol- 
lowed by the publication of 

A WEEKLY PAPER ON SOME SUBJECT 

OF INDUSTRY. 

In these Papers, the general Result: of the Exhibition will come to 
be discussed; and the lessons of instruction which it has offered 
will be carefully set forth. Incidentally, all the great subjects 
which belong to Scientific and Social P. #8 Will be comprehended 
in this Series; especially those which regard the Education of the 
Artisan, and the means of elevating his condition. It is unneces- 
sary to enter into more minute details of the plan of this work ; 
which it is proposed to complete in 


SIXTY-FOUR NUMBERS AT TWOPENCE; 
And in SIXTEEN PARTS, at NINEPENCE. 
Forming TWO VOLUMES, extending to 1500 PAGES, 
London: CHARLES KNIGIIT, 90, Fleet-street; 

And sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


Tog’ 





October 12, 1850, will be publishe!, Part I., 
Price One Shilling, 
To BE COMPLETED IN Forty Pants, 


Forming Six Volumes, printed in the handsomest style, in 
Medium Octayo, of 


THE NATIONAL EDITION OF 
KNIGHT’S 
PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE: 


WITH ONE THOUSAND WOODCUTS. 


The original edition of Tae Picroriat SHaksrere has been long 
out of print, and is now only to be bought at a high Cag era The 
constant demand for this work, during ten years, has determined 
the Editor and Proprietor to bring out 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 


The Editor ventures to believe that the peculiar character of 
the PicroniaL SHAKSPERE may justify him in seeking this large 
extension of its existing popularity; and that this Nationa Epi- 
TIoN, thus produced at a rate of extraordinary beauty and cheap- 
ness, will find a place in the Home Library of many lovers of the 
great Poet of our country, who have not become possessors of the 
more expensive edition. 

This Eprtion, in Forty Parts, will consist of the Tuirty-srv en 
Prays, the Poems, andan Inpex. Hach Play will form a distinct 
Part. The“ Brocraruy” has been already published in a separate 
Volume, and so have the Critical Notices, in another Volume enti- 
tled “Srupres or Suanspere.” These two Volumes are sold at 
7a. 6d. each, bound; and with the six Volumes now announced will 
include all the Notes, lUustrations, and other matter of the Eight Vo- 
lumes of the original Pictorial Edition, THOROUGHLY REVISED. A 
distinguishing feature of the Nationa Epition will be its typo- 
graphy. The text will not be printed in double columns, but ina 
clear and beautiful type extending across the page. The ILivs- 
TRATIONS, Which include many hundred Woodcuts, will be given 
at the end of each Play, and will not form a separate Volume, as 
at first intended. These, with a shorter notice of each Play than 
is given in the “ Studies,” will render each complete in itself. lo 
every Volume will be added an Engraved Title on Steel. 


A PART will be published Fortnightly ; a VOLUME Quarterly, 
London: CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet-street; 
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MR. BENTLEY’s 
LIST OF NEW works 
PUBLISHED THIS Day, 


I. 
The Rev. Moses Margoliouth. 
In Two Volumes, 8vo. with Illustrations, 


A PILGRIMAGE 


TO THE 


LAND OF MY FATHERS, 


Or, NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL AND S0JOU 
aL A} OURN 
JUDZA AND EGYPT. _ 


By the Rev. Moses Marcottovtn, 


IN 


Il, 
Uniform with Prescott’s Historical Works 


A New Edition, in crown 8vo. price 6s. hana. 
bound, — 


CRITICAL and HISTORICA, 
ESSAYS. 


Revised and Corrected; with Additional Matter, 


By W. H. Prescorr, 
Author of ‘ The Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella,’ &¢, 


The reception given to the ‘ Essays’ has bee ! 
favourable to induce the publisher to Seng dean ean 
new edition corresponding with that of the author's histo. 
rical works, And he takes this occasion to state that, ip 
addition to the former papers, there will now be found an 
article of considerable length, lately written, on the history 
of Spanish literature. - 
















Ill. 
The Baroness Calabrella. 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


THE DOUBLE OATH; 


Or, THE RENDEZYOUS. 
By the Baroness CALABRELLA. 


Iv. 
In 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


NEW ELEMENTS OF 
GEOMETRY. 


By Sesa Smiru. 


v. 
New Volume of ‘ Bentley’s Standard 
Novels.’ 


In small 8vo. with an Ilustration, price 3s. 6d. neatly bouil, 


CAPT. CHAMIER'S 
LIFE OF A SAILOR. 


vi. 
With a Portrait of Louis Kossuth, &. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER, price Half-a-Crown, of 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLADY. 


CONTENTS :-—- 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE STRIKE 0% 
THE EASTERN COUNTIES LINE. 


Mrs. Ward, Authorof ‘Fir’ 
Years in Kaffirland.’ 
Ebenezer Elliott—the Cor 
Law Rhymer. : 
The Tourist in the Unitel 
States—Salmon Fishing. 
The Proper Food of Mss. 
Inedited Letters of 





The Parks of Merry England. 
A True Tale, with a Moral 
by a Landlord. 

Louis Kossuth and hisFamily. 
With a Portrait. 

Madrilenia ; or, Truths and 
Tales of Spanish Life. By 
H. Drummond Wolff. 





Amusements of the People. | Piozzi. Me 
By Alfred Crowquill. The Various Races of 
Emma, the Sailor Girl. By kind. 


THE LADDER OF GOLD. 
By ROBERT BELL. 





Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 








and E. GARDNER, 7, Paternoster-row. 


And sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty). 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1850. 
EE ELS TEN 


REVIEWS 


of Peter the Cruel, King of 
Castile and Leon. By Prosper Mérimée. 
With additional Notes. Bentley. 
Iris pleasant to greet an arrival from France 
hearing no sign of the controversies of the 
time,—and such as to deserve at any time a 
gelcome. M. Mérimée, formerly known among 
the poets by the pieces bearing the name of 
Clara Gazul, now appears in the graver field of 
;—the subject chosen, however, being 
one that hardly yields in romantic variety, 
drange turns of fortune, characters of strong 
expression, and tragedies of the deepest pathos 
to anything created by the a 
Within the period and in the land w ich was 
marked by the fortunes of Pedro of Castile, the 
gene is crowded with figures over which both 
history and song have thrown a lasting interest. 
The names of Blanche of France, Ifiez de Castro 
of Portugal, Du Guesclin,—the Black Prince, 
the White Company—belong alike to romance 
md to reality. The very “Don Juan” of 
Mozart and Byron plays his part for an hour 
asno fabulous gallant at the court of Seville; 
Moors and Christians join in the council or in 
the field here, as well asin the strains of the 
Romancero; and the desperate game played for 
acrown by the rival brothers whose more than 
Theban strife was surrounded by such various 
objects of pity, admiration or terror, wants no 
incident, from its commencement to its climax, 
tofill the just measure of a tragic theme. One 
nore striking could scarcely have been desired 
by a poet; yet M. Mérimée, who claims that 
character, has handled it with the judgment and 
diligence of an historian. 
He has been fortunate, too, in meeting with 
a diligent and well-informed translator: con- 
yersant with the authorities on which the ori- 
ginal rests, and able not only to supply from 
these good illustrations of the text, but also to 
aid from his own reading new comments and 
completions that enlarge our view of the subject, 
or improve it with lively particulars,—and here 
and there to correct slips of his author’s pen. 
The notice of these, if not very material, is still 
satisfactory; as proving no less the care and 
competence of the translator than the general 
soundness of the original text, in which no 
serious errors have been marked by one who 
would not have failed to detect them had such 
existed. Altogether, the book, as prepared by 
this double manipulation, may fairly be de- 
scribed as a - of honest work, done with a 
measure of skill and diligence too seldom ap- 
‘oe these days of showy and shallow per- 
ormance to the picturesque chapters of history. 
On a first glance at the subject, knowing the 
nage of even eminent French writers of 
ate to take a bias on historical ground from 
ational jealousies, we might have looked for 
4 prejudice on the part of M. Mérimée, of which 
ve were glad to find not the slightest indication 
inhis essay. Of the contending brothers, Henry, 
itis well known, was supported by France,— 
hile it was English arms that gave his rival 
¢ victory whose fruits he was too headstrong 
tokeep. ‘This circumstance, however, has not 
affected the view which the French author takes 
of the strife, or of the combatants on either side. 
ar from having any leaning against Don Pedro, 
he rather tries—and we think on substantial 
gtounds—to place his character and conduct in 
4somewhat fairer light than is usually allowed 
toit either in history or in tradition; not, indeed, 
i. denying his undoubted acts, or concealing 
€ vindictive, treacherous or savage traits of 


fhe History 








his nature, but by showing with what limita- 
tions, under what aspects, these are to be viewed 
—in the personal training of the king, and in 
the times and the men he had to deal with; 
and how the aim of his violence (chiefly falling 
on a mutinous nobility, who sought each a petty 
sovereignty of their own), while it made him an 
object of detestation to that class, did on the 
whole tend towards the political strength of the 
realm,—his severities being regarded with ap- 
probation rather than disgust by the mass of 
the people, afflicted by those turbulent local 
tyrants, the Ricos Hombres. The picture here 
given of the latter will not please romantic 
imaginations, fond of investing the Spanish 
cavaliers of the middle ages with all the dazzling 
virtues of chivalry. The severe pencil of his- 
tory draws their figures, during this time at least, 
in no such inviting colours. With some rare 
exceptions, personal bravery in the field will 
be found the only virtue that can be truly as- 
cribed to the feudal nobility of Spain in the four- 
teenth century. Of loyalty to their sovereign— 
of respect for their word—of true brotherhood 
in arms— of generous treatment of the captives 
or the fallen—nay, of reluctance, even, to exe- 
cute any cruelty prompted by interest, without 
regard to age or sex—the Peninsular annals of 
that time scarcely exhibit a single instance. 
The Castilian or Aragonese noble, solely intent 
on his own aggrandizement and independence, 
was ready at any moment to throw off the 
allegiance he had sworn, even where it had been 
additionally secured by the favour or high trust 
of the sovereign. In the endless commotions 
that shook the land—divided as it was between 
Aragon, Castile and Portugal, and the Moors 
of Granada—the Rico Hombre was ever on the 
alert to betray the falling cause, to transfer his 
allegiance to a new suzerain, and either take 
the field or engage in baser means of hostility 
against his former lord — often against a bene- 
factor or a kinsman—if there seemed a glimpse of 
advantage to be gained from the treason. The 
slightest offence to his irritable pride, jealousy of a 
rival, the refusal of an expected dignity, sufficed 
to break the feeble tie which bound the noble to 
the Crown. So long as he thought it his interest 
to obey, there was no open cruelty or secret 
practice of the monarch of which he would not 
be a willing instrument. In the period em- 
braced by this history, intestine rivalries in the 
houses of Aragon and Portugal, as well as 
the fraternal strife around the throne of Castile, 
gave perpetual occasion and incitement to this 
game of baseness _— by the greedy, im- 
petuous and unprincipled nobility of the Penin- 
sula. The mind tires of dwelling on the defec- 
tions, perjuries and bloody indifference of men 
who claimed to represent the chivalry and 
honour of Spain during the vicissitudes of the 
strife between Pedro and the bastard sons of 
his father Alphonso. A clear perception of 
their general character and habits is, however, 
indispensable to any right judgment of the 
royal actors in this tragedy. The chivalry of 
France and England at the same period cer- 
tainly far excelled that of Spain in the knightly 
oo of good faith, honour and generosity. 
This marked contrast in their favour is attested 
not by the partial sketches of Froissart alone : 
—it appears in the bare narratives of fact found 
in Ayala and other contemporary Spanish chro- 
niclers. But we restrict this unfavourable cha- 
racter of the Ricos Hombres to the particular 
age now in question. It lies beyond our province 
to insist on the better traits that would be found 
in the portraiture of the Spanish Hijos d’algo 
in earlier as well as in some later ages. The 
fourteenth century, indeed, is perhaps the 
darkest in the Peninsular annals of the middle 





age as regards the knightly fame of its nobles. 
Its ruling character, M. Mérimée thinks, was one 
of all others the most opposed to our notions of 
ancient chivalry. 

“ Were it necessary,’’ he says, “to characterize 
the 14th century in Spain by the vice then most 
prevalent, I believe that it would be neither coarse- 
ness of manners, nor rapacity, nor inveterate habits 
of violence in the powerful. The most salient cha- 
racteristic of this sad period is, in my opinion, du- 
plicity. Never, indeed, has history recorded so 
many acts of treason, so much duplicity. This age, 
in other respects so rude, exhibited ingenuity only 
in the art of deception. It delighted in subtleties. 
In all engagements, and even in the code of chival- 
rous honour, there lurk equivocations which self- 
interest might easily turn to account, Oaths were 
lavished on all occasions, in the most ordinary trans- 
actions, and accompanied by the most solemn cere- 
monies; and yet they were viewed as mere formali- 
ties sanctioned by custom. He who pledged his 
faith, his hand laid upon the Holy Gospels, would not 
be trusted unless he delivered up his wife and chil- 
dren, above all his fortresses, as hostages; and indeed 
this last pledge was always considered the only true 
test. Distrust was universal, and every man regarded 
his neighbour as his enemy. * * The men of the 
14th century lived apart, like beasts of prey; and 
that energy, that strength of will which we now 
admire in them, they probably owed to a conscious- 
ness of their own bad faith, which constantly re- 
minded them that they neither had nor could expect 
to have any human succour but that of their own 
strong arm.” 

If such were the Ricos Hombres, the mon- 
archs of that time were no whit better than 
their great vassals in the point of good faith. 
The accounts which the chroniclers deliberately 
give of their audacious and complicated breaches 
of faith leave room for one feeling only; of 
wonder, namely, that men who knew both from 
experience and by their own consciousness the 
treacherous nature of all engagements, the 
frailty of the most awful oaths, and the hollow- 
ness of treaties which the contracting parties at 
the moment of signing them had already laid 
plans for breaking as soon as it might be profit- 
able to do so,—should, nevertheless, have con- 
tinued with such pains and minuteness of nego- 
tiation to repeat what one and all must have 
known to be a ridiculous ceremony. Yet no 
sooner is the existing compact broken, in a way 
proving a treacherous design from the begin- 
ning, than another is set on foot with as much 
earnestness and formality as if there were no 
cause to doubt its future observance. Nor does 
any kind of reflection on former perfidies of the 
most flagrant kind appear to disturb the new 
proceedings of the contracting parties. They 
recommence the web of intrigue as if the ground 
were virgin of any previous stain of deceit. 
This may be termed a singular feature in the 
history of intrigue in all periods of the so-called 
Machiavellian diplomacy. But at no period 
and in no country does it appear more strangely 
prominent than in the treaties of this 14th cen- 
tury between the occupants or claimants of the 
various thrones of Spain, Portugal and Navarre. 
Promises that in fact went for nothing were 
nevertheless exchanged with as much pomp as if 
they had a standard value. Of such, none per- 
haps were oftener lavished or more shamelessly 
broken than the engagements for princely inter- 
marriages which were brought into most of the 
Spanish treaties of the day with the professed 
object of converting hostile relations into firm 
alliances. At one period of this history, for 
instance, where we find the King of Aragon 
(Pedro V.) promising his Infante to a child of 
the King of Navarre, the prince had already 
“been engaged to several princesses by as 
many different treaties,”"—some quite recent, 
and none as yet disclaimed. In the very nego- 
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tiation including that promise, the Aragonese | those of jealousy and hatred: ‘brought up by an in- 


king, at the same moment when the treaty with 
Navarre was in progress—its declared object 
being against invasion from the side of France 
—*‘‘ despatched ambassadors to Paris with secret 
instructions to conclude an alliance offensive 
and defensive with France, the end of which 
was to be the ruin of the Navarrese monarch 
and the partition of his dominions.”” The Na- 
varrese, being weaker, was, if possible, more 
busily false than his neighbour. About the 
period of the Black Prince’s descent upon Spain, 
we find him taking money and investitures 
from each of the rival brothers, plotting the 
while how to sell them both.— 

“ He had received 56,000 florins from Don Pedro: 
60,000 doubloons from Don Enrique. * * He had 
scarcely signed the treaty of Libourne with Don 
Pedro (by which he was bound to aid the king's 
forcible re-entry into Spain), than he opened another 
negotiation with Don Enrique. Oaths cost but 
little; he was therefore prodigal of them. In a con- 
ference which took place secretly between the two 
princes at Santa Cruz de Campeszo, the Navarrese 
monarch swore on the Holy Gospels the contrary to 
that which he had called heaven to witness at 
Libourne: he was bound by this last oath to close 
the pass at Roncesvalles, to join all his forces to those 
of Don Enrique, and even to uphold that prince’s 
cause with his own body in the battle-field. 

It is needless to add, that neither the one nor 
the other engagement was in any respect ob- 
served. 

This condition of mutinous nobles and faith- 
less kings with whom—besides the enemy in 
his own house—the Castilian had to deal, must 
first be duly taken into account in any estimate 
of his conduct. Pedro was a mere boy when he 
succeeded to the crown. Long before he was 
old enough to assert his own will or show his 
proper disposition, he had reason to know that 
the allegiance of the great crown vassals was 
to be counted on so long only as they had cause 
to fear the effects of revolt or to covet the re- 
wards of loyalty ;—that his bastard brothers and 
his cousins of Aragon were incessantly plotting 
against him, with a view, if not at first absolutely 
to dethrone him, at least to extort dignities and 
provinces from his weakness;—and that the 
neighbouring kings of Portugal and Aragon 
were ever ready to protect the rebels and assist 
the enemies of his crown, who thus were 
always sure of an asylum near enough to be 
dangerous to Castile yet beyond the reach of its 
laws against traitors. What they were ready 
to attempt, the proceedings during his illness, 
still more their imprisonment of the king at 
Toro, sufficiently showed. Under such circum- 
stances, the practice of dissimulation and cruelty 
cannot be exclusively ascribed to a natural bias 
to these vices. They must in a large degree 
have appeared, to one of Pedro’s training, as 
necessary acts of self-defence : open good faith 
and clemency could only be viewed by him as 
the qualities of a dupe. In Pedro’s case, more- 
over, there were particular circumstances that 
might have rendered a gentler temper than his 
perfidious and revengeful. By his father he 
was treated with dislike and contempt: all 
Alfonso’s love was lavished on the children of 
his concubine, the fair Leonor de Guzman. 
While titles and honours were heaped on the 
heads of the bastard princes,—while they 
attended the king in the camp “ and shared the 
perils and glories of war,’”—the Infante, the 
rightful heir to the crown, was kept like a pri- 
soner at Seville,—-forbidden alike the honours 
of the court and of the field,—“ a daily witness 
of the humiliations heaped on his mother, 
and totally neglected by the courtiers.” As M. 
Mérimée justly observes on this head :— 

“The impressions of youth are deep and lasting. 
The first feelings which Don Pedro experienced were 


sulted and weak-minded woman, he received from 
her lessons in dissimulation, and learned to form pro- 
jects of revenge.” 

| For some years after his accession he was 
| altogether ruled by his minister, Don Juan de 
| Alburquerque; and it must be remarked, that 
| the acts of cruelty done while that great noble 
was absolute Mayor of the Palace, if not so 
| Many, were as cruel as were the most of Pedro’s 
own later atrocities; while the former had not 
the excuse of passions roused by provocation, 
| but were the studied. determinations of mere 
policy or ambition. The murder of the unfor- 
tunate Leonor, mother of the bastards of Cas- 
tile,—the treacherous slaughter of Alonzo Coro- 
nel,—were crimes eclipsed in ugliness by a very 
few only of Pedro’s worst cruelties, committed 
when suspicion and misfortunes had at last 
rendered him utterly savage. In his treatment 
of poor Blanche of France, though this is the 
most notorious blot on his name, there is 
nothing certainly proved against him but neg- 
lect and imprisonment of a woman whom he 
never pretended to love. What shall we say of 
the minister who brought this ill-starred mar- 
riage to pass, while Pedro, then a mere boy, was 
passive in his hands? At the same moment 
while Alburquerque was hastening the arrival 
of the princess, he threw in Pedro’s way—with 
the express object of enslaving him to a mistress 
whom the minister hoped to govern—one of his 
own wife’s damsels, the celebrated Maria de 
Padilla: and it was from her arms that Albur- 
querque, who had just lured him into them, 
dragged the reluctant prince to the nuptial cere- 
mony with Blanche. Her misery and early 
death—imputed, but not certainly traced, to 
the hands of a husband who never concealed his 
dislike to her, and whose dislike might easily 
become hate when the luckless woman was. set 
up as a sign of revolt by the insurgent nobles,— 
have cast more odium on Pedro’s name than all 
his other actions,—many far worse than his 
conduct to Blanche. But the minister who 
forced him to take the wife while still in the glow 
of a passion which he had himself provoked 
for a fascinating mistress,;—must be charged 
with the chief share of the subsequent misery 
of guilt that grew from this odious transaction. 
And yet, of all the great public figures of the 
time, there is, on the whole, not one that appears 
with more splendid qualities and with fewer 
shameful blemishes than this same Juan de 
Albuquerque. 

Amidst a crowd of false and selfish actors, 
each jostling the other in the hope of gain or 
in the heat of jealous pride, the sweet figure of 
Maria de Padilla is the only one the eye can 
pursue with any kindly interest. Every authen- 
tic account, whether from friendly or from 
hostile pens, proves her to have owed the power 
which she gained over Pedro, and calsied even 


after death, to qualities well deserving of his 


love. Her lively and rich beauty was animated 
by a clear spirit and warmed by a gentle heart. 
We always find her pitiful, generous, feminine. 
No one—the romancers excepted—pretends to 
charge her with any of her lover’s cruelties. 
Many that he intended, it is known, were stayed 
by her intercession; those which she could not 
prevent she was always ready to deplore. The 
ballads accuse her of sorcery. the charm of a 
sweet and radiant nature is sufficient to explain 
her power over Pedro’s heart. He often gave 
her rivals of a day,—but always returned to her 
with new affection. The kinsmen whom her 
favour brought forward are, on the whole, the 
most creditable group of courtiers which this 
history exhibits. Juan de Hinestrosa, indeed, 
never betrayed his master: and Diego de Padilla 
remained true until the gloom of Pedro’s broken 
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fortunes had made him terrible to all whe ay 
remained within danger of his fury. sul 

Had Enrique de Trastamara or his }; 
bastards sworn hatred to Don Pedro in he 
for the murder of their mother oan 
Guzman, one could _ have better sym ath 
with their intrigues and rebellion. But th al 
not the slightest reason to believe that an ie 
motive occurred to them. They began boas 
spire against the King of Castile at q tin 
while he still appeared anxious to rely on then 
as brothers, and while they were 
snatching at whatever favours could Font 
cured at his hands. The fate of their on, 
had no place in the memory of such sons: thes 
hidden treacheries at first and open ‘Teva 
afterwards were prompted by motives altogether 
selfish. Enrique was dexterous, supple, ang 
wary, as well as brave: popular in his manner 
he had narrower political views but was less 
fierce in temper than Pedro. In selfishness, 
perfidy, and ingratitude, it would, however 
be hard to point out his superior, even amonp 
the proficients of that faithless time. We little 
regret Pedro’s fall; but could have had " 
pleasure in Henry’s triumph even were it no 
defiled -by a fratricide. The other bastards, 
Tello, Sancho, Fadrique, were meaner natures 
—but not less insidious and heartless than theie 
elder, Henry of Trastamara. 

Among such combatants, one may see ‘haf 
M. Mérimée finds it a relief to come upon 4 
character of more frankness and truth,—like oy 
own Black Prince. Even Du Gueselin, in spitg 
of his treachery to Pedro in the closing scenes 
Montiel, appears straightforward and genero 
by the side of the Infantes and their followe 
and fellows. We turn from their intrigues wi 
disgust,—and only begin to breathe more freely 
after recrossing the Pyrenees. 

On the whole, surveying the field from that 
distance, it may be seen that Pedro fell; not x 
much because he was a cruel tyrant, but becanse 
he attempted before the time was ripe to rai 
the crown above dependence on the great nob 
By the people he was not hated. “To then 
he was the defender of the oppressed, the re 
dresser of wrongs, and the fierce enemy of al 
the iniquities of the feudal régime. * * * The 
justice of Don Pedro, which has becomes 
verbial, was like that of the Moorish sovereign: 
—prompt, severe, almost always passiontt 
and frequently capricious in form,”—but 1 
substance consistent with right. By the Noble 
he was termed the Cruel,—the People entitle 
him the Justiciar. 

In tracing his career, M. Mérimée chief 
follows the chronicle of Ayala; whose author 
he maintains—we think on fair grounds—to} 
in the main unimpeachable. On the accessa 
parts of his history, however, he gains ma 
new lights from the archives of Aragon, sti 
preserved at Barcelona with a completenessam 
in a good order which he attests with due p 
His narration is clear, lively, and free frm 
tinsel or exaggeration ; and we have on! 
noticed a few instances in which the desire tot 
justice to Pedro’s memory has teinpted his 
somewhat unduly to extenuate—we do notsayt 
deny—the charges against him. The strong’ 
case of this kind will be found in his commeti 
on the list of crimes imputed to him in ® 
proclamation by Don Enrique. Here t! 
incorrect to say that “the greater number 
these are far from being authenticated ; ind 
all but two or three of them, at most, are direct 
laid to his account by M. Mérimée himself 
the preceding chapters of his narrative. 
the whole, however, we give this writer ™ 
praise of having fulfilled his task with a deg 
of pains and fairness not always found in _ 
dern historical sketches, and with a fluency # 
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precisio n that cannot fail to recommend the 
to many readers. we 

We have already praised the editorial care 

the translator; whose occasional failures 
i Englishing the idioms of the original are 
i than compensated by the value of his 
Mitional notes,—some of which contain curious 
well worth preserving. Of these we 
ahall mention one that gives to a rude local 
‘me of our own, but lately abolished, an 
origin more romantic than may be generally 
jnown. ‘The “ bull running” at Tutbury, we 
ge told, was a translation to England of the 
Corrida de Toros, by Don Pedro’s 
hter, Costanza, afterwards wife of John 
of Gaunt,—who, “inheriting the taste of her 
gmtrymen, established this sport at her domain 
g¢Tutbury in Staffordshire.” 

Having barely touched on some of the gene- 
nl heads of this interesting work, we must refer 
wr readers to the volumes themselves for an 

aintance with its various and often exciting 
or pathetic details: assuring them that whether 
in search of instruction or of entertainment they 
qil in neither case be disappointed. 





Natal, Cape of Good Hope. A Grazing, Agri- 
cultural, and Cotton-growing Country. Com- 
prising Descriptions of this well-endowed 
Colony, from the year 1575 to the present 
time, by Government Officials and Travellers. 
With a Map of the Colony and Engravings. 
By J. S. Christopher. Effingham Wilson. 


Tax assiduous reader of books on the English 
glonies might easily fancy the powers that 
nisrule them to be either hopelessly ignorant, 
uterly indifferent, or culpable in a high degree. 
Again and again the Colonial question has been 
s treated by practical men as to convince the 
most sceptical that a good system of emigration, 
conducted by Government with all its powerful 
means of action, would not only relieve the 
home market from the pressure of labour and 
the competition of the starving, but would con- 
vert these sources of our present weakness and 
peril into solid buttresses of our strength and 
rity. We have some of the noblest lands 
i the world at our disposal, suitable for all 
purposes and situate in all latitudes,—lands that 
ae now covered with rich morasses or crowned 
with magnificent wood. We have hundreds of 
denmde of able-bodied labourers anxious to 
possess and cultivate a rood of ground of their 
om. We: have fleets rotting in the dock- 
yards at Gosport and Plymouth for want of em- 
a one squadrons lying in the Tagus 
and inthe Bay of Naples because they have no- 
thing else to d . Yet Government cannot bring 
these three elements together !—State this matter 
how you will, it fails to harmonize with any 
reasonable interpretation of official duty. Eng- 
has more paupers, and more uncultivated 
estates to feed them on, than any other nation in 
the world. With nearly three millions of per- 
wns in this country more or less dependent on 
charity, she possesses unappropriated lands in 
the various colonies, from Canada to New Zea- 
d, sufficient to endow every man, woman, 
ind child of British parentage with “a thousand 
wreseach.” While the cries are daily ringin 
inher ears of the multitudes who are emia 
and perishing in the crowded thorough- 
fares at home, she has vast solitudes of her own 
abroad, lying in the hush and sterility of the 
desert or yielding fruits that give nourishment to 
tone, where their limbs might have free action 
and their bruises be healed. While her people 
we starving, she has great public granaries of 
Which she will not open the door. ‘The cure of 
Ancient Mariner—“ Water, water every- 


children through her neglect. Not content with 

merely refusing aid to the fittest class of emi- 

grants—the poor whose thews and sinews are 

valueless here and almost priceless there—she 

has formed an artificial and vicious system 

which operates as a formal bar to exclude the 

great mass of industrious persons from any ad- 

vantage in the soil which is the common patri- 

mony of Englishmen. In all the colonies the 

price of land is so high as to shut out both the 

absolutely poor and those of limited means. Mr. 

Christopher—who appears to understand his 
subject thoroughly, though he writes about it in 

anything but an attractive manner,—proposes 
in reference to Natal a plan which, in principle 
at least, has been suggested for other colonies 
besides that in South Africa. He proposes that 
Government shall make a loan to Natal of one 
million sterling,—which sum, he thinks, might 
be negotiated at 34/. or 4/. per cent., on security 
of the colonial revenue. With this money he 
would export 100,000 persons to the colony— 
labourers, artizans, capitalists,—giving to all a 
free passage. These men settled on the fertile 
frontier would, he says, effectively defend it 
against the Kafirs, and thus at once put an end 
to the necessity for our maintaining five hundred 
soldiers there. His facts and figures pretend to 
that sort of accuracy which results from actual 
experience. He shows that the security of the 
colonial revenue is good, and that the loan could 
soon be repaid. Each of the 100,000 immigrants 
would, he says, consume ten pounds’ worth of 
imported goods, paying a duty averaging 74/. per 
cent.; this would yield 75,000/.,—or, deducting 
40,000/., the annual interest on the loan, it 
would leave a profit of 35,000/. As to the prin- 
cipal, he calculates that in three or four years 
five million acres of land would be sold in con- 
sequence of the arrival of this large increase of 
occupiers,—which at the present rate of 4s. an 
acre would be just one million sterling.—We 
neither accept nor deny the truth of these 
statements; but we put them before the reader, 
that such as have the power to verify and act on 
them may have the opportunity.—The rest of 
Mr. Christopher’s volume does not call for spe- 
cial notice at our hands. It is a judicious com- 
pilation,—but the materials were already acces- 
sible in other quarters. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 

Wuew, last week, the small number of unacted 
dramas waiting for trial and verdict was pointed 
out as among the peculiarities of this Lenten 
and altogether penitential September, we had 
not overlooked a little pile of such books on a 
corner of our study table. ‘This pile consists of 
a Spanish comedy, an ancient English historical 
tragedy, and a Norman play. 

Of the plots of none of these will we profess 
to give our readers a full, true and particular 
account, Greatly would it be to the advantage 
of the play-wright seeking success in dra- 
matic construction, if he were bound, after the 
fashion of the old poets, to preface his work 
by a plain and minute argument thereof, scene 
by scene,—if with stage directions, so much the 
better. What astounding characters would, in 
the course of the process, offer themselves to 
his baffled understanding, —what metamorphoses 
passing the acceptance of mortal faith,—what 
motives to let,—what people superfluously in 
the way, and only arbitrarily to be got rid of,— 
what secrets shouted out aloud at the most in- 
opportune moments,—what great events mira- 
culously hidden from persons carefully bandag- 
ing their own eyes, or deliberately turning their 
heads away that they may not see !—Rash would 
be any uninitiated person who should attempt 
the task : we will leave it to the authors for their 


The Spanish Rake,—an original comedy, by 
Robert St. Clair Jones—is, we presume, intended 
to be a drama of “the cloak and sword” school, 
—of intrigue rather than of character. At all 
events, from the first moment of talk in “a2 
street at Madrid,” to the last scene in “the 
grand white marble saloon in Don Favilla’s 
mansion, open at the back,”—we are in a con- 
tinuous maze the puzzle of which the reader 
must unthread for himself. Yet, the fable is not 
complicated for lack of the most condescending 
explication on the part of the interlocutors. In 
speech the fifth of scene the first King Philip 
makes “a clean breast” to his friends and the 
public,—and in the following page the Duke of 
Medina Cceli (a traitor) gives vent in a solilo- 
quy to villany stated with a precision as arith- 
metical as that of the pence table. Shortly 
after the above confidences, the wit of the piece 
is tapped by “ Alphonso, Doria, Mariani, and 
other Gents” (sic in original).— But we had 
better turn to the comedy, offering samples of 
smart and serious dialogue for the gratification 
of those among our readers, if any such there 
be, who delight in the pursuit of drama under 
difficulties. First, then, the following, according 
to Mr. Jones, is Spanish repartee.— 


Enter Julian de Lopez, Ramiro, Alphonso, Doria, Mariant, 
an other Gents. 

Omnes. Ha! Ha! [Laughing.] 

Julian. That is the rarest piece of attic salt 
We've chewed for months! Egad, it’s risible! 
The man who has but four, and out of four, 
Spends five, will never want a leathern purse.— 
But prating of the moon; they say she rules 
All waters, salt and fresh, strong liquor, too; 
For drink we e’er so little at the full, 

Our spirits, tide like, rise above the neap— 
And send our heads a swimming. 

Ram, See, the moon, 
She's in the East.— 

Julian. The deuce! how swollen she seems— 

A little bloated, after sleep, perchance, 

She rises dec'rously, at all events; 

She wears a fleecy cloud upon her lower limb. 
The Duke Medina here! 

Ram. That turncoat, who 
Forsakes his patron, Philip, and enroles { Aside to each 
Himself with Philip’s foe?— other. 

Julian. We'll tickle him.— 

Behold this moon! you see that scar above 
Her northern eye—who gave her that ?— 

Alp. We cannot guess. 

Julian, The great Medina, minister of state! 
In battle ‘gainst the Moors—he aim'd a blow, 

To doff the crescent from a Moorish tire, 
When—sad mistake—he struck his mighty blade 
Against our unoffending moon. 
Omnes. Ha! Ha! (Laughing.] 
The following, on the same authority, is Hiber- 
nian humour.— 
O’ Ryan, without, sings the following. 
Oh! the world is a great big round ring, I can swear, 
With an emerald bright set upon it, 
Oh! and that precious stone is the land of the fair 
Sweet Hibernia, and all that dwell on it. 
Julian. The cavalier we met some time agone, 
And pour’d the liquor down his willing throat ; 
I'd fain know more of this same witty dog. 
Enter 0’ Ryan. 
Dost follow us my friend, that thou art here? 

O'Ry. What! follow in the ways of wicked men! 

Ram. Did you not drink a bottle with us now? 

O’Ry. 1 fear not. 

Ram. Wow? 

O'Ry. A bottle’s made of glass. 

What mortal ever took a draught of glass? 

Ram. Then quaff’d you not the spirit in the bottle? 

0’ Ry. Impossible! a bottle large enough 
To hold a full-sized man, I never saw ; 

Then I quaff'd not the spirit in the bottle: 
I’ve some faint recollection that I drank 
The stuff that issued from the bottle’s mouth, 
But cannot bring to mind the flavour now, 
Unless another sample meets my eye. 
[They wink at each other 
What follows exhibits Mr. Jones’s notion of 
a display of passion.— 

Gabriella. My bosom, like contending elements 
Of air and sea, is fraught with stormy strife— 
That knave spoke falsely—Philip is not captured !— 
And yet th’ appointed hour is nigh—he comes a 
Thou power that rulest true love’s destiny, 

appears at door, L.H. 
Protect him from the hands of traitorous foes ; 
Bedeck his path, so long o’erspread by thorns, 
With peaceful flow’rets ; illume his soul, 
So long o’erclouded, with a ray of hope ; 








y—but not a drop to drink’’—rests on her 


second editions. 
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The rankling wounds of base ingratitude ; 
For his bereavement hath been long—severe ; 
[Duke approaches her unobserved. 

Duke. To cherish love for Anjou, now, were vain 
As habitant of Earth to wish a home 
On yonder shining world, that wends its way 
Through infinite space. 

Gab. His blood is flowing, then! (Starting up. 
Avow but that, and thou may’st hope, thou fiend! 
From happy realms, beyond our universe, 

To gain an angel bride before this hand. 

Duke. I am but mortal ;—seek but mortal love; 
If such be vain ambition, then, indeed, 

Medina’s fate is hard. 

Gab. When stratagem 
Is used to win, we merit then to lose. 

Why would’st thou crush a noble edifice, 

To build a worthless fabric on the site? 

For, were it possible to make me thine, 
Affection’s plant, which like the ivy, twines 
Around the thing it loves, if thus removed, 
Must wither and decay. ‘Tis rooted here, 

For Philip: eradicate the cherish’d flower, 
And all the strings of life are broken—dead !— 

Duke. How oft it is the fate of mortal beings 
To entertain a mad, yet hopeless love ; 

The which to gratify, what man would pause, 
(Ilis arm invincible) at any deed ? 

The lives of thousands, yea, the fall of empires, 
Were atoms in the scale, the while the wounds 
Of desperate passion rankle at his bleeding heart! 
Such love is here !—such hope !—such desperation ! 
Creation sent thee forth to bless or curse me! 
Possessing thee, a Heavenly bliss were mine ; 
Resigning thee,—the torments of the daraned! 
Believe, and answer me accordingly,— 

The power is mine to have thee forcibly, 

My wish, to win thee by entreaty. List !— 

1 utter but a word,—thou also diest : 

One syllable from thee preserves thy life ; 

Then urge me not to acts compulsory ; 

Stretch forth a willing hand and shield thy heart. 

Philip [within] Ho! Gabriella! 

Gab. God! his voice! 

Duke. His voice! 


We fancy our readers will not care to amuse 
themselves further with ‘ The Spanish Rake.’ 


St. Ethelberht: an Historical Tragedy in 
three acts, by Alfred Haviland, is the work of 
one who in his dedicatory preface, addressed to 
Sir T. N. Talfourd, confesses himself to be a 


“‘ noviciate”’ in the paths of literature,—and by 
that confession establishes his youth in the 


lore of Lindley Murray and Dr. Dilworth. For 
one so innocent, he has tremendous notions of 
stage effect; as may be shown by a terrible 
transcript, which, terrible as it is, is yet the 
gentlest portion of the third and crowning act of 
Mr. Haviland’s tragedy. To the understanding 
of the following awful scene no introduction is 
required—beyond the statement that the body 
of Wimberht, a wicked person and assassin, just 
deceased, has been dragged from the stage, 
leaving, as the reader will see, pretty liberal 
traces behind it.— 


Entcr Offa, wearing the Crown of Anglia. 


Offa (looking around the Chamber). 
This was the hour chosen by my Queen, 
"To meet my Earldormen in council here ; 
Where are they all? So soon their business done 
Makes me believe its import was not great ; 
And yet it was, for I remember well, 
They were convened to give their best advice, 
How to avenge the death of Ethelberht. 
What can this early dissolution mean ? 
*Tis like the whole affair, a mystery, 
Which as I contemplate I shudder at ; 
Why should this feeling overcome me now, 
Which once suspicion started in my mind, 
When Cynethryth, my Queen, did urge me on, 
With all ambitious argument, to seize 
And wear the crown of Anglia’s murdered King, 
Ere half his subjects knew their dreadful loss. 
[Looking on the floor. 
Tleavens! What is that I see before their 
Throne— Tis blood—still streaming as it rolls, 
How like a pool I’ve seen somewhere before— 
Where? where? Oh! memory tell me where— 
Yes—Yes—I know—I know—I know— 
But is it real, or only now a dream, 
That haunts my vision as I think of him, 
Whose crown is pressing on my whirling head ? 
[As he stoops the Crown falls into the blood. 
O! fearful omen of this dreadful deed, 
See, how its crimson glance does stare the truth ! 
And stain the crown that revels in its flood. 
Enter Egmundus unobserved. 
Oh! Heavens, can this be true? Are all these thoughts 
The dark forebodings of my harrowed mind, 
Now grappling truth in such a doubtful form ; 
Or are they all without foundation forced, 
From my imagination overwrought, 
By thoughts of murder, and by solitude ? 
[Takes up the Crown. 
No! No, it is no dream, the blood is there, 





See how it trickles from this weltered crown, 
Which, as I hold it, weeps its gory tears. 
[Turns and sees Egmundus—is agitated, and lets fall the 
Crown—stares vacantly at Egmundus as he speaks. 

Egmundus. There let it lie, and never wear it more, 

Since it can only stain thy royal brow ; 

Aye, and with purer blood than what is there— 
Hear me, King, that gore which yet is warm 
Once coursed along the veins of him, 

Who, tempted by a fiend still blacker than 
Himself, did slay King Ethelberht. 

Offa. Who was the villain ? 

Egmundus. One who has made atonement for his crime 
By hurling her to hell who tempted him. 

Offa. By hurling Her! who is she then ? 

Eomundus. Let thy suspicions answer thee— 

Offa. I dare not, Egmund, tell me, tell me, who? 

And rack my soul no longer on suspense. 
Eqmundus. Thy Queen. 

Offa My Queen! Oh Heavens! thou art just. 

Though a “ noviciate”’ in the use of every-day 
English, Mr. Haviland has read the modern 
Anglo-Saxon dictionary with zeal. Besides the 
‘‘ Earldormen” we have “‘ceorls,” “thegns,” and 
other devices of similar force introduced,—like 
the golden-eyed needle in Mrs. Jarley's show— 
to mark the period.—Enough of these august 
persons and amazing things! 

High seasoned meats have this disadvantage, 
over and above theirown pungency,—that they 
spoil the simple and healthy palate for plainer 
fare. Thus, if we do not invite the reader to 
taste with us some fragments from The Templar, 
a Play in five acts, by Angiolo R. Slous, it is 
because we fear that its thoroughly sensible and 
level writing would fall flat after the jocosity 
of the Gents of Mr. Jones and the horrors of 
Mr. Haviland’s heroics. The fable is romantic, 
—made up of such well-known ingredients as 
old revenge and passion intercepted in its course 
by the Templar’s vow.—In arranging his mate- 
rials for the stage, Mr. Slous seems to have had 
reference to the powers of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean—to the former of whom the drama is 
inscribed. There is nothing here to shock by its 
monstrosity—nothing to divert by its bathos ;— 
and though, on the other hand, there is little 
which by novelty of situation, force of passion, 
or felicity of diction would justify quotation, we 
yet closed ‘The Templar’ inclined to believe 
that with pains and patience Mr. Slous may 
produce an acting play of fair merit.—Since the 
above was written, a rumour has reached us that 
‘The Templar’ may possibly be produced at the 


Princess’s Theatre. 





The Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, and 
Lymne, in Kent. By Charles Roach Smith, 
F.S.A. Illustrated by F, W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
Smith. 

Tue object and general contents of this attrac- 

tive volume will be best explained by a brief 

extract from the Preface. The author is speak- 

ing of an assemblage of antiquities made by a 

gentleman of Sandwich.— 

“Tt was my first idea merely to make Mr. Rolfe’s 
collection the basis of a volume, in connexion with 
Richborough, and perhaps, at the same time, to say 
a few words on the remains of antiquity at other 
places occupying the sites of Roman stations in the 
county of Kent. Among these I had hoped to in- 
clude the unique and interesting Pharos at Dover; 
but although the exterior of that structure is exposed 
to the pitiless propensities of curiosity-hunters, its 
interior, within the last few years, has been blocked 
up by an order from the Ordnance Department, so 
that its peculiar architectural features can no longer 
be inspected. The site of the castrum at Lymne at 
that time presented but little apparent interest; and 
my object in including it in the title of our book 
was to direct attention to its remains, with a remote 
hope that some wealthy landowner of the neighbour- 
hood, or some owner of the land upon which the 
Roman tuins stand, might be moved to raise the soil, 
and see what lay beneath. I should probably have 
waited long enough, had not Mr. James Elliott, of 
Dymchurh, co-operated with me, and had we not 
been suppurted by a list of subscribers to aid in de- 
fraying the expenses of the excavations,—most of 





CSepr, 9 
whom, it may be remarked, are al = 
and in no way connected with the cea aes, 
sequence of the incipient researches thus — 
Lymne, the publication of the volume fea “ 
delayed beyond the intended period ; et 

same time, they have enabled us to give som at the 
mation on points which previously were wanes 


If, as is intimated above, th : 
the interior of the Pharos at Dover wn _ 
nance Department has prevented the a 
of it, it is a misfortune, but not wines “" 
medy. It may be opened and examined” 
some future occasion; and we cannot hel thi i. 
ing that a proper representation from nee ‘ 
of known attainments in matters of archeol “ 
would secure admission. Possibly, no appli 
tion was in this case made; and if, pa hon, 
states, the exterior is still “ exposed to the i. 
less propensities of curiosity-hunters,” jt ; 
probable that it was doing some service to ch : 
the building, so that the interior might at 
exposed to the same “ pitiless propensities,” If 
this edifice still remains to be investigated, w 
hardly know how to regret it on the “ 
occasion ; for Richborough, Reculver, and ymne 
have afforded sufficient for one volume,—anj 
the Pharos at Dover may be reserved for another 
expedition, and another publication to be pre. 
es by Mr. Smith and illustrated by Mr. 

airholt. They deserve all encouragement; and 
we are glad, therefore, that the list of subscriber 
to their present undertaking will certainly much 
more than save them harmless from the expenses 
which they may have incurred, 7 

It is fit to remark in the outset, that although 
this book is devoted especially to the Romen 
and other remains found at Richborough, Re 
culver, and Lymne, the author has explained 
them, and diversified his labours by many re 
ferences to objects and discoveries elsewhere, 
whether in this kingdom or abroad. His attain. 
ments in this department enabled him to do in 
this respect what few others could accomplish; 
and the result of his labours has been in some 
sort the illustration of antiquities generally, 
Though professedly confining himself to certain 
localities, he has wandered far and wide to make 
his discoveries not only useful and intelligible, 
but entertaining. We hold this to be one great 
merit of the work before us; and if a few men 
like Mr. Smith were honestly and industriously 
employed (not making, as is often the case,a 
job out of the thing, for the sake of securing an 
annuity,) in going over the country to hunt out, 
describe, and preserve ancient national mony 
ments, we should soon be able to form a collee- 
tion most instructive as a matter of history and 
very amusing even to superficial observers. We 
are confident also that private persons, now the 
owners of some few relics, whether of little or of 
great interest, would be glad to contribute toa 
design so useful and valuable. When once s 
general museum of the kind is established, a 
minor assemblages of curiosities will sink into 
such comparative insignificance, that individual, 
with a view only to their own importance, and 
in order to distinguish their own names, would 
not hesitate to procure themselves to be 1 
corded as liberal and disinterested donors. We 
have before urged this matter ; and we are sorry 
to perceive that no steps have yet been taken to 
establish and carry out a system something like 
that of Denmark, which under M. Worsaz has 
worked so well, and has occasioned the dis 
covery and preservation of so many remains 8 
Sweden and Norway intimately connected wit 
our own antiquities, of the stone, the bronze, 
and the iron ages. 

After a short “ Introduction,” in which the 
author at once summarily settles the disputed 
point about Lucius (on which Mr. Hallam has 
an able article in the last volume of the ‘Arche 


resent 
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via’) by declaring that “the standard of 
Christianity was first raised in Britain by St. 
stine,” we arrive at a dissertation on the 
—s and foundation of Richborough Castle, 
= the name of Rutupium, with quotations 
= Juvenal, Ammianus Marcellinus, Auso- 
on Luean, &c., more or less apposite, and 
— the advantage (hardly necessary, had the 
po | not been intended to be popular) of trans- 
vine Why it should be supposed that Lucan 
shad probably been an eye-witness of the 
turbulent billows lashing the Rutupine shore 
pecause he was a _' native of Spain,’’ we do not 

vite understand ; and if it were not meant as a 

iur, still we are a little at a loss for the 
widence on which the probability is founded. 
However, this has not much to do with the por- 
‘ion of the work which relates to the antiquities 
fund at Richborough ; and which is introduced 
by two excellent etchings of the Castrum as it 
now exists, followed by two other views of the 
same remains from a different point. The latter 
sre woodcuts, and we perceive the name of W. 
Rimbault at their corners; so that we have the 
henefit of another hand besides that of Mr. 
Fairholt in the illustrations,—and we are no 
doubt indebted to the same hand for the two 
characteristic representations of Reculver in a 
subsequent part of the volume. 

Itis not easy to select passages,—for two or 
three reasons; the principal being, that the 
woodcuts, &c. are so numerous that they are 
inserted on almost every page, and that the 
letter-press is hardly intelligible without refer- 
ence to these. The following, relating to the 
fundation and formation of the walls of Rich- 
borough Castle, is an exception, and we avail 
ourselves of it.— 

“The foundation of the walls of the castrum is 
fumed of two rows of boulders, laid upon, or a very 
litle below, the surface of the natural soil, which is a 
compact pit-sand. The great body of the wall is 
composed of layers of boulders, and layers of a mix- 
ture of boulders, sandstone, ochre-stone, blocks of 
talk with pholades embedded, and balani on their 
nrface; the whole cemented with mortar formed of 
lime, grit, sea-shells, and pounded tiles. There are 
us pieces of oolite and travertine, which some of our 
geologists have imagined were brought over from the 
Continent. These ingredients vary in proportions in 
diferent places, apparently as particular materials 
vere abundant or otherwise during the progress of 
the building. The facings of the walls have already 
been described. It was the opinion of Mr. King 
that the walls were constructed by having the whole 
mais flung carelessly into a great caisson, or frame 
if wood, the interior breadth of which was that of 
the wall, and its depth, that of the space between the 
dtemate rows of tiles, while its length was sometimes 
more and sometimes less, just as suited convenience; 
id that the parts thus reared, one at the end of 
mother, on and over each row of tiles, were united 
together afterwards merely by means of very small 
loose stones and mortar thrown into the narrow space 
kftat the ends between them. The objections to 
this theory are, that the separations asserted to be 
filed up with small loose stones are nowhere discern- 
ble; the distances between the bands of tiles are not 
tqual, as they probably would have been had caissons 
heen used ; and the materials constituting the body 
d the walls do not appear to have been thrown in 
carelessly, but, on the contrary, are arranged with 
much precision, as seen in the south wall, from which 
almost the entire facing has been removed; and, 
‘ovards the east side, an immense mass of the in- 
‘ior masonry has been extracted, so as to form a 
kind of chamber, in which the regular arrangement 
the strata of boulders is clearly shown. In other 
paces, Where the walls have been broken into, the 
&me system may not be so obvious, on account of 
tte difficult nature of the materials.” 


After some further information on the general 
tature of the structure, Mr. Smith proceeds to 
describe the remains collected by Mr. Rolfe of 
Sndwich,—under the various but usual heads 





of fictile vessels, glass, personal ornaments, wall- 
paintings, implements, utensils, and coins, with 
a few miscellaneous articles; and at the conclu- 
sion he sums up the whole in these terms.— 


“ The class of monuments described in the pre- 
ceding pages cannot but be regarded with a high 
degree of interest. They extend over a period of 
upwards of four hundred years,—from the first arrival 
of the Romans in Britain to their final departure. 
The coins of most of the earlier emperors are com- 
paratively scarce ; but toward the latter end of the 
third century, when Carausius wrested the province 
from Diocletian and Maximian, they suddenly in- 
crease in number ; and those of the ten years during 
which the island maintained its independence far 
exceed those of any other reign, although the coins 
of many of the subsequent emperors are very numer- 
ous. This may probably be ascribed to a local cause, 
Carausius, it is well known, commanded the Roman 
fleet which was stationed in the Channel to guard the 
coasts of Britain and Gaul from the incursions of the 
Franks and Saxons, who had already begun to be 


troublesome. Carausius subdued the pirates, but was | 


himself subsequently accused of allowing them to 
carry off booty, which he intercepted before they 


reached their own harbours, and appropriated to his | 


own use, instead of sending it to the treasury at 
Rome. Maximian having given orders for the degra- 
dation of his accused admiral, the latter, anticipating 


the worst, sailed with the fleet to Britain, of which, 
by the aid of the legions there stationed, and one or | 


more quartered in Gaul, he obtained complete pos- 
session. There can be little doubt that the Rutupine 
coast was the scene of many important events, which, 
unrecorded by the pen of history, must be presumed 
to have occurred during the dismemberment of the 
province from the Roman empire. The fleet which 
aided Carausius in his successful adventure, probably 
had its chief quarters at Rutupiz,—a station, above 
all others, important for communicating with Gaul 
and Germany. Theunusual number of coins of this 
emperor, and of his successor, Allectus, which appear 
in our Richborough list, show certainly that the place 
was well occupied during their reigns. The denarii 
of Carausius, marked RsR., as has been before ob- 
served, were probably struck at Rutupie; there seems 
to be no other feasible interpretation of these letters; 
and this mode of explaining them is perfectly con- 
sistent with numismatic formule, as well as with 
local circumstances. The gold and silver coins of 
Carausius bear usually, in the exergue, the letters 
ML., Or RSR., denoting, as is suggested, Londinium 
and Rutupie as the places of minting, and where, 
probably, Carausius himself mostly resided. The 
number of coins of Carausius and Allectus found at 
Richborough is the more striking, when it is consi- 
dered that they are by no means generally common, 
and that the silver are of the highest rarity. On the 
contrary, coins of the Constantine family are found 
everywhere in profusion; but numerous as they occur 
at Richborough, they bear a very inferior proportion 
to those of the two Romano-British emperors, when 
the length of reigns is compared.” 


Perhaps the most novel of the discoveries 
made by the author and illustrator of this work 
is, the Amphitheatre at Richborough :—but for 
a full account of it we must be content to refer 
to the volume. We then arrive at the account 
of Reculver (Regulbium, as the station was called 
by the Romans); which in process of time be- 
came a monastic establishment of considerable 
importance. The church contains portions of 
Roman architecture, the arches being turned, 
and the walls banded with Roman tiles; and 
various antiquities of the same period have been 
preserved, and are here engraved either on steel 
oron wood. The last thirty or forty pages are 
devoted to an account of the Roman Castrum of 
Lymne, or Portus Lemanis,—in more modern 
times called Studfall Castle. It was visited by 
Dr. Stukeley (whom some are disposed unde- 
servedly to decry as an antiquary) considerably 
more than a century ago. Recent excavations 
have enabled Mr. Smith to discern something of 
its form and structure; and the illustrations of 
this part of the subject have the recommendation 


of novelty as well as that of accuracy. The 
drawings for some of these, if we are not mis- 
taken, were laid before the Society of Antiquaries 
during last season.—It is quite clear, notwith- 
standing recent explorations, that much remains 
to be discovered in this situation. The excava- 
tions have, in fact, only been commenced; and 
we must look to some future publication (we 
hope by the same competent culhert for a com- 
plete account not only of the existing state of 
the ruins, but of various objects of historical and 
antiquarian interest no doubt yet to be brought 
to light. 





A Liberal Education in general, and with par- 
ticular reference to the leading Studies of the 
University of Cambridge: Principles and 
Recent History, Part I.; Discussions and 
Recent Changes, Part II. By W. Whewell, 
D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

{Second Notice.] 

As the two new Honour Triposes at Cam- 

bridge include subjects which essentially involve 

| a cultivation of various developements of the 





| reason, we think that the University has done 
well in throwing them open for competition to 
a lower degree of mathematical attainment. 
We cannot say so much with respect to what is 
done as ele the Classics, so long as the study 
| of them is confined to the bare study of the lan- 
| guages. But if the examinations are made to 
| involve proficiency not merely in the languages 
| themselves, but in the subject-matter of the 
| books—their philosophy, their history, and their 
poetry—we think that this, too, is a movement 
in the right direction. We cordially agree 
with Dr. Whewell, however, in thinking, that 
strong measures must be taken to counteract 
the ill effects produced on the mind by the 
exclusive study of the classics at the great 
schools. We concur in opinion that the ques- 
tion of sound education is the question at issue, 
—and not the mere question of the comparative 
justice or injustice of excluding men who from 
imperfection of mental culture will study nothing 
but the languages. A mind so cultivated is 
unworthy of any honour. The Universities are 
bound to make themselves places of wholesome 
education,—and not to degrade themselves to 
the mere ministerial agency of carrying out the 
imperfect education of our great schools. 

We also agree in opinion with Dr. Whewell 
that the study of logic as pursued at Oxford is 
no adequate substitute for mathematics in a 
liberal education. The art of pointing out the 
principles and laws of correct reasoning, and 
the art of correct reasoning itself, are two things 
different in genere. It is not more rational to 
suppose that logic, as it is practised at Oxford, 
can be a substitute for mathematical studies, 
than to suppose that a blacksmith would find 
his arm as much strengthened by observing the 
laws according to which another blacksmith 
smote on the anvil as by the strong exercise 
of smiting on the anvil itself. A man may 
thoroughly comprehend what are the correct 
processes which the mind goes a in 
reasoning, and yet be completely unable to 
reason correctly. 

Though Dr. Whewell has nowhere expressed 
| his opinion, yet from the general complexion 
| of the work before us we cannot doubt that he 
must be of opinion that the system pursued at 
| Oxford is extremely defective for the purposes 
| of liberal education. Nine out of ten of the 
| tutors of the University are utterly ignorant 

of the elementary principles of mathematical 
reasoning,—and arithmetical operations of the 
| most simple character would be to them utterly 
| posing. As a body they are no less ignorant of 
| physical science and modern history. The only 


| discipline of the reason that they have enjoyed 
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is, the reading through of two or three treatises 
of Aristotle or of Plato. Many of them have 
even very low honours in their own University. 
And yet men who are themselves so destitute of 
the essential elements of a right — of 
the rational faculties are the parties who have 
to communicate a liberal education to the 
rising generation. It will also be evident that 
Dr. Whewell must be of opinion that the usual 
acquirements demanded for a pass degree at 
Oxford are a most inadequate proof that he 
who has obtained it has enjoyed the benefit of 
a liberal education. We must add, the same 
is true with respect to Cambridge. In fact, 
Dr. Whewell actually considers that a place 
among the polloi is only proof that the party 
has passed through his University career with- 
out disgrace. Alas, in what does the result of 
three years of universityship and from six to 
twelve years of schooling end! 

Dr. Whewell admits the importance of = 
fessional lectures;—yet he seems an advo- 
cate for the entire maintenance of the present 
system of tutorial teaching. We regret that 
he has so completely overlooked in his trea- 
tises the very important subject of collegiate 
reform. Cambridge does not contain such 
anomalies as force themselves on the attention 
of the most careless at Oxford. Still, it must 
not be forgotten that the Cambridge, no less 
than the Oxford, fellowships are held as sine- 
cures, although, according to Dr. Whewell’s 
own account, the Fellows of Trinity have the 
duty imposed on them by the statutes of acting 
in the capacity of tutors to the students. We, 
ourselves, strongly as we desire the introduc- 
tion of an efficient professorial system of teach- 
ing in our Universities—a system which can be 
said to exist in neither—are fully of opinion 
that the college Fellows might be most usefully 
employed in the work of tuition in subordina- 
tion to the Professors. Half the Fellows have 
hitherto been non-resident,—and these, from 
the nature of the case, must be totally useless 
to the well-being of the University. The 
funds, as they become vacant, might be used 
to supply a requisite number of professorships, 
in which the University is lamentably deficient. 
The present staff of professors is quite inefficient 
to perform the functions of the public teachers 
of the University. 

Dr. Whewell is very properly in favour of a 

ortion of all examinations being oral. All 
intellectual training has for its ultimate ob- 
ject to enable the mind to perform the various 
duties of life in the best possible manner. It 
will not be denied that various faculties of 
mind having the most direct bearing on the 
~— business of life are pre-eminently called 

orth by a vivd voce examination. Of these we 
may enumerate presence of mind, ability to 
adapt ourselves readily to the subject in hand, 
complete mastery over the subject. Among the 
advantages of some part of the examination 
being conducted vivd voce, Dr. Whewell places 
the opportunity which it affords to detect 
“cramming.” We fully agree with him that 
it is impossible too deeply to lament the ill 
effects with which the present system of cram- 
ming, as preparatory to the examinations in 
both our Universities, is attended. We are 
firmly persuaded that it never can be extirpated 
until the public examiners shall be entirely dis- 
connected from the class of private tutors,—and 
instead of being annually appointed, shall be 
formed into a permanent board. At present, 
the examiners and private tutors being prac- 
tically the same body, the temptation of the one 
to play into the hands of the other is inevitable. 
We greatly fear that this is the real cause which 
has led to the rejection of what we must consider 


public examiners at Oxford. The proposed 


change would have done something to dissever 
the connexion and interests of examiners and 


private tutors, in whom the whole art and science 
of cramming is vested. Nothing tends to exalt 
mediocrity into an undue elevation in the class 
lists of both Universities so much as the present 
system of cramming. 

Dr. Whewell is wisely of opinion that our 
Universities are not to be viewed simply as insti- 
tutions where honours are to be conferred for 
literary proficiency, but as places of education. 
The two functions, however, may be profitably 
combined. This might be effected by affixing 
some mark of distinction between those who 
have had the benefit of a regular course of 
training at the University and those who have 
merely proved to the University the possession 
of certain attainments. Viewing the question 
nationally, it is of the highest importance that 
there should exist a body legally entitled, and 
at the same time duly qualified, to affix the seal 
of their approbation to the attainments of any 
given individual. Among other numerous ad- 
vantages flowing from the existence of such a 
body, it will help to exclude a number of cheats 
who are practising in the work of education, 
and deceiving and mentally poisoning the public 
with their miserable educational quackery. 

We regret that Dr. Whewell has not directed 
his attention to another point of the highest 
importance connected with the efficiency of the 
Universities,—the reduction of the present enor- 
mous expense with which a University course is 
attended. We should have wished to enjoy 
the benefit of the information which his expe- 
rience could have afforded on that subject,—and 
must ane recommend the question to his 
_—_ consideration. The colleges may assert 
that their charges are moderate,—but to parents 
it is practically the same — whether the 
charges are unduly high, or whether the colleges 
permit those committed to their charge to run 
into enormous debt. Although the parent may 
be ignorant of the cause, he is fully able to com- 
prehend the terms of the practical syllogism 
which is applied to his pocket,—and that the con- 
clusion therefrom necessarily follows, the pay- 
ment of far larger sums than he is prepared 
to meet. He knows that he can keep his son 
out of debt under his own roof; and seeing 
that our two Universities possess 1,000 fellow- 
ships which are pure sinecures, he not unnatu- 
rally asks whether the holders of these may not 
be better employed in discharging the moral 
supervision of those who are professedly com- 
mitted to their care? Whether the cause of 
expense be in the charges of the colleges or in 
the habits of the students,— both are in the 
power of the authorities, and it is their duty to 
effect an immediate reduction. If the vast en- 
dowments of these institutions have not the effect 
of making them of moderate expense as places 
of education, those endowments are practically 
useless to the public. 

Nothing so much tends to degrade our Uni- 
versities from their proper position as instruc- 
tors of the English people, as this question of 
expense. With an enlarged system of educa- 
tion, suited to the national wants, nothing hinders 
them from educating four times their present 
numbers. The population of Germany exceeds 
that of the United Kingdom by only one-half, 
—yet it contains nearly three times the number 
of university students. Yet the number of 
those who could afford a university education 
on any reasonable or necessary scale of expense 
must be out of all proportion greater here than 
in Germany. The disproportion is owing to 


CSepr, 98 
of the imperfect education of ¢ 
middle orders.—The thorough ted 4 
this subject may, it is true, involve the a of 
nation of a question somewhat distastefal w 
Heads of colleges and Fellows. It will ~ 
sitate investigation into the origin, amma 
and abuse of existing funds. It wil] requi 
that they should be redistributed to meet 
national wants. It will require that the } no 
fellowships should cease to be sinecures be 
demand that such institutions as King’s Can 
and the great majority of the Oxford col] 
should be thoroughly remodelled, and that rg 
fellowships (as being simple nuisances in public 
institutions) should be thrown open.—We 
satisfied that to bring these things about is * 
a work of time. Eventually, and at no distant 
day, they must be. 
We heartily thank Dr. Whewell for what he 
has effected in the cause of reform, We trust 
that his past success will be a full encouragement 
to him to pursue the same course. We respect. 
full y solicit his attention to the suggestions which 
we have offered. We trust that he will ere long 
discuss these subjects in another work; and we 
hope that he will not think it travelling beyond 
his —— to favour the world with his views 
on the present state of the University of Oxford, 
—above all, on the condition of its various col. 
leges, and as to how far that condition is com. 
patible with a sound system of University 
education in England. 





































































The Populations of Austria and Turkey: a Con- 
temporary History of the Illyrians, Magyars, 
Roumains, and Poles—{ Les Peuples del’ Ay 
triche, §c.] 2 vols. By Hippolyte Desprez, 
Paris, Comon. 

TuE contents of these two volumes—reprinted, 

if we mistake not, from the bi-monthly columns 

of a Parisian contemporary,—consist of a series 
of popular and graphic essays (or “studies,” as 
it pleases their author to call them) on the 
more abstruse causes which led to the recent 
movement in Eastern Europe,—sketches more 
or less vivid and complete of the chief actors in 
the drama,—and remarks on the general open- 
ings which these striking events are supposed to 
have made into the clouds that veil the future 
destinies of Europe from ordinary mortal vision, 
This is a vast subject; and M. Desprez treats it 
in the manner of his countrymen—that is, with 
artistic skill and great political adroitness, but 
entirely from the French point of view. He 
tells the tale so well, and re-arranges the affairs 
of the East with so much ease, that the reader 
is almost disposed to quarrel with his own me- 
mory for so often obtruding facts on his atten- 
tion which persist in not harmonizing with the 
nicely concocted theory. Like many other 

French conservatives, M. Desprez is a devoted 
artizan of Austria. He declares, with the 

Ban of Croatia, that if that power were not 

already in existence, it would be necessary to 

invent it for the sake of order and civilization 
in Europe. But it is not the grand old empire 
of history, the empire of Charles V. and Mara 

Theresa, illustrated by German genius 

Magyar valour, that is the object of M. De 

prez’s devotion,—nor any other Austria that 

now or has been in times past. He desires a 

empire in which the Teuton and the Hungarian 

are to be equally strangers :—in short, an Aur 
tria of Sclavons! Even Russia does 
satisfy his instincts in favour of order. Ru 
sia, he says, is active, aggressive, revolutior 
ary. He wants to see—professing to take the 
interests of French diplomacy as his point 
view—the Croats and Wallacks ruling thee 





the enormous cost of the English Univer- 
sities, — which confines them almost exclu- 





an improvement in the mode of appointing 


sively to the wealthy classes, and is the cause 


of Europe from Vienna. Some mysterious bo 
j he imagines connects the Sclavic and 
races together, which renders it necessary 
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por d power of France that the great 
be peace that long prostrate race should again 


dup their heads, and find a common centre 


“ity the banks of the Danube. To 

af a ecten, only too much accustomed to 
7 the organic and irredeemable vices of 
we It, M. Desprez’s assertion — that of all 
fe ee races the Sclaves and the Celts ap- 
h the nearest to the ideal of man, and that 
- two are the races on which civilization 
: depends—will sound not a little strange. 
But having conceived so high an estimate of 
the Ilyrian and the Wallack as to place them 
+ the same category with the Frenchman, M. 
D rez is at least consistent in his sketches. 
He not only sets them far above the other popu- 
iptions of Eastern Europe,—but vanquishes the 
Magyars for them in a style which Jellachich 
wd Louis Gaj cannot fail to envy and applaud. 
Were it worth our while to go over the events 
of the recent strug le—already become history 





_we could deny facts and dispute inferences 
rith our author to the end of the chapter.—He 
aks of the victorious Croats appearing before 
t. insurgent city of Vienna, when everybody | 
jnows that the red mantles were flying from the 
saguinary field of Stuhlweissenburg, the con- 
ing Magyars close on their rear, when 
Co of Auersperg and the reluctance of 
the Hungarian commander to cross the Leitha 
pforded them an opportunity of rallying their 
gattered and broken corps.—He pretends that 
he menacing attitude of the Sclaves of Tran- 
glvania and the Carpathians kept the Magyars 
fom crossing the frontier; though it is well 
jown, from the published accounts of what 
took place in their camp, that the only reason 
was, the fear of some of the generals to commit 
themselves to an Imperial war. M. Desprez 
siributes the whole of the disasters of Austria 
o the non-appointment of Jellachich to the 
chief command after the battle of Schewhat— 
heause he is a Sclave; though his military in- 
apacity has been subsequently proved by a 
mecession of obscure blunders and defeats. 
When left to his own resources, it does not 
pear that he ever gained an advantage over 
the enemy,—while the young Magyar generals 
defeated him in turn as the various fortunes of 
te war sent them into the southern provinces. 
lis probable that the author may seek excuse 
fr such mistakes in the fact of the periodical | 
— of his ‘studies’; but time, which 
corrected the errorsof the day, should have 
torected also the record thereof. 
Louis Kossuth is of course no hero with M. 
Desprez:—but in his elaborate portrait of this | 


. 
atraordinary man there are some fine and | 


fruthful lines. The chief fault of Kossuth with | 
le French writer is, that “he is really nothing 
tt an orator and a poet.” In these respects | 
Desprez allows him no small share of merit; 
tas a politician, as an organizer of power, as 
practical statesman, he ranks him only-with 
\ mob of demagogues. ‘ Would you know,” 
says, “the secret of his influence? It is, that 
ue Magyar nation breathes and lives entirely 
n him —thinks, speaks by his mouth.” This 
planation is not very clear or conclusive,— 
mamuch as the reader may require to be told 
Hungary came to think and speak through 
“organs of Louis Kossuth. M. Desprez gives 
uefact itself as the reason for the fact. Per- 
he had some glimpse of the truth when 
wrote—‘‘ Whenever M. Kossuth speaks, it is 
" language of honour, of poetry, of courage, 
Mof national dignity. Though one may well 
‘we him of having ruined his country, one 
“anot say of him, as of other demagogues, that 
debased the moral sentiment, the conscience 
the people.” 
¢tannot discuss with M. Desprez the pro- 


| 











bable future of Europe :—partly because we are 
historians, not prophets,—but chiefly because 
such a discussion would lead us into the troubled 
and tous forbidden region of politics. Not many 
readers, we apprehend, will be found in England 
who entertain M. Desprez’s views as to the best 
modes of re-organizing the East ; but if there be 
any anti-Germano-Magyar enthusiasts here, they 
will find their prepossessions ably set forth and 
supported in these volumes. 





The Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Sama- 
rang, under the Command of Capt. Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher, C.B. Edited by Arthur 
Adams, F.L.S. Reeve & Co. 

WE noticed at the time of its appearance Sir 
Edward Belcher’s account of the very interest- 
ing Eastern voyage of the Samarang ;—and 
this supplementary volume describes the dis- 
coveries in the animal world made during that 
expedition. Great praise is due to Sir Edward 
and to Mr. Arthur Adams, the assistant-surgeon, 
for the collection and preservation of so large 
a number of specimens as have been placed in 
the hands of the gentlemen who have described 
the new species contained in this volume. An 
idea may be gained of the value of the contri- 
butions to science which this work announces, 
if we briefly refer to the course of the Sama- 
rang. She sailed from St. Jago, Cape de Verds, 
to windward of Ascension, along the African 
coast,—and after touching at the Cape, anchored 
off Java. From thence she passed to Singapore, 
Sarawak, Hong Kong, Macao, and the coast of 
China. The Boshee Islands and Formosa were 
next visited. After surveying Pa-tchung-san and 
other islands, the vessel returned to Hong Kong, 
—and subsequently she visited Manilla, sur- 
veyed the Parragatan shoals, and proceeded 
along the east coast of Borneo to the province 
of Unsang. She next reached Cape Rivers, in 
the island of Celebes,—landing on the islands 
of Mayo, Lemate, and Gillolo. After returning 
again to Singapore, Hong Kong, and Pa-tchung- 
san, the Expedition sailed for Corea, Quelpart, 
and Kiusu; and after navigating among the 
almost unexplored islands of the Yellow Sea, 
returned again to Hong Kong,—from whence 
they came, after surveying the St. Brandon 
shoals, to England. 

During this very long voyage a large number 
of animals were collected; and those which 
were new or rare have been described and 
figured in the present volume. That the work 
has been done well will be understood as of 
course, when we mention that the Mammalia 
have been examined, and a list of all that have 
been hitherto found in the Eastern Islands has 
been given, by Mr. J. G. Gray, of the British 
Museum,—that the Fishes have been described 
by Sir John Richardson, the Mollusca by Mr. 
Lovell Reeve, and the Crustacea by Mr. Adams 
assisted by Mr. Adam White. 

During this voyage Sir Edward Belcher was 
fortunate enough to capture, though lacerated, 
a specimen of the animal, allied to the Nautilus, 
called Spirula. Although the shell of this ani- 
mal is well known, the creature itself has been 
only imperfectly examined. The discovery of 
this specimen has afforded to Prof. Owen an 
opportunity of describing the animal, and giving 
his views on the classification of the family of 
Mollusca to which it belongs. In the depart- 
ment of Mollusca and Crustacea the largest 
number of new species were obtained,—and 
most important and interesting additions to our 
knowledge of these creatures have been made. 
—The platesillustrative of the descriptive letter- 
press are admirably executed. They are the 
work of Messrs. Sowerby, Wing, and Hawkins. 
—This work is not of the class likely to have an 
extensive sale; but as it has been published at 





the expense of Government, we hope arrange- 
ments have been made to secure a copy of it 
not only to the great public libraries, but to all 
the institutions in our large towns which can 
give a guarantee of their stability and have a 
public library attached, 





The Nature and Office of the State. By Andrew 

Coventry Dick. Edinburgh, Black. 

Mr. Dick tells us in his preface that this work 
was written some years ago, but has been kept 
in the escrutoire on account of the absence of 
a popular interest in its subject-matter. The 
recent revolutions, however, have recalled 
attention to the construction and organization 
of the governing power. The great states 
of the European continent—France, Austria, 
Germany—have been all engaged in forming 
for themselves constitutions. Many other states 
—Belgium, Holland, and to some extent Eng- 
gland also—though not beginning like these 
at the foundations, and building up entirely 
new political systems, are more or less seekin 

to modify and enlarge the bases of their interna 
politics. Now, if ever, is the time for the 
discussion of principles. Nothing is too absurd, 
ideal, or empirical for debate. Every man has 
his theory to propound—nearly every man has 
got his pet constitution in his pocket-book. 
The present, therefore, Mr. Dick considers, is 
the moment for his book. Not that we mean 
the reader to infer that it is either absurd, 
ideal, or empirical. Quite the contrary. These 
are not its faults. It is practical enough and 
sober enough; for it is in reality, though the 
fact is not stated in terms, a philosophical de- 
fence of the English Constitution—its origin, 
growth and developement. 

The great fault of the book—the fault which 
will prevent it from obtaining any extended 
popularity—is its irredeemable dryness. That 
this is not owing to the absence of popular 
elements in the subject, we have a hundred 
proofs. In the treatment of questions of 
political science almost everything depends on 
manner. Niebuhr renders the most minute 
and critical investigation interesting, because 
he keeps attention alive by the variety and 
appositeness of his illustrations. It is the 
same with Guizot. His principles are always 
grouped round with the facts out of which he 
has evolved them; he enables you to compre- 
hend his process before asking -you to accept 
his results. Hume produces the same effect 
by different means. With him it is not the 
variety ofillustrations re from every region 
of historical and political inquiry—he com- 
mands attention by the charm of an almost 
unrivalled power of narration. Certainly poli- 
tical philosophy need not be dryly treated ; 
and in itself it is one of the branches of 
human knowledge which come most nearly 
home to every man’s heart, and to the = 
of which his intelligence should be most will- 
ingly devoted. If a book on political science 
prove unpopular, it will generally be the writer's 
and not the reader’s fault. The mass of readers 
are glad to get at this kind of knowledge in 
any decent shape; and few works are more 
eagerly sought for than such as afford it, 
See, for instance, the popularity of Guizot’s 
‘History of Civilization’ in England—of Louis 
Blanec’s ‘ History of Ten Years’ in France 
and Germany— of Schlegel’s essay on the 
‘Philosophy of History’—and of Karl von 
Rotteck’s philosophical view of political history. 
By throwing the framework of his argument 
into too abstract, technical (shall we also add, 
too scientific?) a mould, Mr. Dick has denied 
himself beforehand the chance of such honours, 
His book falls into a class which is sedulously 
avoided by the general reader, and is more 
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frequently placed upon the shelves of the stu- 
dent than wrought into the fabric of his mind 
and memory. In fact, it is a work more likely 
to be looked at, and occasionally referred to, 
than read :—and is therefore imperfect in being 
without a general index. 

Considering that Politics was one of the 
earliest sciences which attracted attention, and 
that some of the greatest men of all ages and 
nations have devoted their time and genius 
to its elucidation — to questions of the ele- 
mentary principles of government, its sources, 
nature, mode of operation, and the develope- 
ment of its laws—it is curious that it should 
still be so imperfect. We have not yet de- 
termined the functions of government,—nay, 
not even its object. In this matter, indeed, 
we appear to be getting more and more con- 
fused and uncertain. The Hellenes had but 
one theory of the purpose and sphere of govern- 
ment: we, at least, have two—one of them 
admitting a variety of modifications. One, the 
ancient, theory supposes the object of govern- 
ment to be the general well-being of society. 
According to it, the ruling power is absolute in 
every sphere. The State is the lord paramount. 
The individual is nothing; the body politic 
everything. This notion of the supremacy of 
the governing power was universally accepted 
and realized in the ancient world. All autho- 
rities were gathered into a focus—and wielded 
by one will. One body then represented the 
state, the church, the family, the proprietor, the 
social opinion. There was an entire union 


tions of the State is not graced by such a length 
of lineage. It recognizes something in society 
higher than the State—namely, the individual 
man. Hence, it denies the absolute power even 
of a majority, and limits the functions of 
government to a comparatively narrow range 
of duties. In fact, it considers government the 
servant, and not the master, of society. It 
declares the State—that object of all love, 
devotion, and submission to an Hellenic or 
Roman patriot—to be nothing more than a 
fiction; while it invests the separate individuals 
with all the powers and rights of sovereignty. 
This notion, which seems to be involved in the 
first clement of the Christian philosophy, has 
acquired form and substance only in modern 
times. Locke is perhaps its best expositor. It 
is realized in the republican constitutions of 
the United States—and partly in the monarchical 
constitution of Great Britain. Not, however, 
that we would assert this second theory of 
government to have been entirely unknown to 
what is called the ancient world; for we are 
well aware that at least in the later periods 


of Roman history deep and certain traces of | 





school say—man surrendered to Society all hig 
powers, rights, and liberties whatsoever; diy, 
ing himself of every attribute which he one 
when in what is called a state of nature 
doctrine involves all that is peculiar in th 
pagan principle of government omnipotence 
Despotism could ask no better warrant for is 
misdeeds. Hobbes, of course, considers that 
this divestment of rights is made for the potion 
good. So the Russian princes said when th 
reduced their free peasants to the rank of gerf. 
hood ;—so say the South Americans when they 
refuse to emancipate the Negro. The doctrine 
is indeed far too dangerous ever to find ac. 
ceptance with a free and instructed people. |j 
destroys all guarantees and checks to power 
No other authority could exist in presence of 
the State. Whatever it does is right. Govern. 
ment becomes in theory irresponsible: for jf 
men have surrendered their individual sights 
and judgments, they are clearly not competent 
to pronounce on the acts of their common 
superior. This is a necessary corollary of 
Hobbes’s doctrine. Indeed, it is the great wea. 
pon which Edmund Burke used against the 


it may be found, especially in the Pandects of | revolutionists of the last century. He declared 


Justinian. 
men have come seriously to consider that there 
are departments over which the ruling power— 


whether it be the will of asingle man or the will | the social compact was formed. 


of a majority—has no right, no control. 


| 


The | self is hardly more logical than this. 


But it is only in recent times that | that no man has a right to judge of a matter 


in which his own interests are concerned; that 
right having been resigned, as he says, when 
Fourier him- 


But 


limits within which this power may move are of | what cannot a man prove if you only grant 


course not yet satisfactorily defined,—nor will 
it be easy to come to any conclusion on this 


him premises enough? Locke, while admitting 
this implicd contract, contended that the con- 
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of functions in the government: it regulated| point so long as a large portion of civilized | tracting parties only surrender a portion of [js an al! 
everything for the inhabitants who lived under | mankind retain the idea that the power ofa their individual liberties and rights, retain. sen 
its sway. ‘The Hebrews as well as the Greeks | majority is absolute. In America (where there | ing others which they are competent to hold ied in 
invested their rulers with these absolute powers: | is a power higher than that of the State—the | good even against the State itself. In this s, T 
—or rather we should say these powers were Constitution—to transcend which the Congress | doctrine he was followed by Warburton in JJ gsribed | 


exercised by their rulers because the ideas 
underlying them were in harmony with the 








has no right, as has been proved on several! England and by many distinguished Conti- 
occasions), in England, and in Germany, the | 


nental jurists; amongst others by the celebrated 
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more gel 


genius of the people. Religion and all the| currents of opinion set strongly in this| Marquis di Beccaria,— from whom Jeremy  ishabitan 
other great governing powers were as com-| direction. Free traders and political ccono-| Bentham borrowed the famous formula, “the i powers 1 
pletely centered in the government of Sparta, | mists generally are in favour of what we may | greatest happiness of the greatest number.” MJ Under ¢) 
of Crete, and of the Ionian republics as in the | call the theory of limitation. In France—j| Long practically recognized in the English eon- qi docti 
theocratics of Palestine. Public worship and|at least partially—in Italy, and_ in Spain, stitution, notwithstanding the contrary assertion prietor 0 
the regulation of conscience were as much|in countries generally where the genius | by Burke,—this doctrine is now rapidly spread- pontifical 
provided for by the State in Greece and Italy | of the people tends towards centralization, | ing among civilized communities. ‘No man,” M ofcenera 
as in Syria. As Josephus remarks, the only | opinion moves the other way. The economists | says the Etalian jurist just named, ‘ever gave MBit is onl 
difference in the polity of the Jews and of the| say the world is sick with too much govern-| up his liberty for the mere good of mankind.” [M4ii these 
Gentiles was this,—that with the former religion | ing. It wants repose—to be let alone. It can| Nor is any one competent to un-make and pendent]: 
‘was regarded as the most important of all the | take care of itself:—cease to interfere with it.| negative his own manhood. Fortune, pleasure, JJ either t 


elements of which politics is compounded. Solon 
and Lycurgus held that piety was one of the 
chief of the civic virtues; Moses, that all the 
other virtues were only component parts of 
piety. But whether in monarchy, theocracy, or 
republic, the unity of power was maintained. 
The State, considered in its aggregate capacity, 
was absolute master: it owned everything; it 
controlled everything; and it professed to ar- 
range everything. ‘The theory of such a system 
of government implies no more than that the 
will of the majority is literally supreme: that 
there is no limit to its authority. This doc- 
seme of the absolute rights of a majority in all 
cases is not only older than the other—the 
doctrine of limitations —but it is also more 

opular. It is advocated by Aristotle, by the| 
aT by Paley and Bentham, by St. Simon, | 
Fourier, and Louis Blane, by the Communists 





On the other side, the Communists say all the 
misery in the world springs from defective 
government. It must be ruled more and 
better. Everything is in a state of chaos; make 
haste, let it be organized. 

Mr. Dick adopts the creed of Locke—the 
theory of limitations —in preference to that 
ot Aristotle. But we confess to being dis- 
satisfied with his way of presenting the argu- 
ment,-—which is hard, technical, and wanting 
in illustrations. It is not so presented as to 
excite attention—much less to carry convic- 
tion. All modern political theories worthy of 
scientific analysis imply the existence of an 
original contract; not, as is sometimes inferred 
from the terms employed by jurists when speak- 
ing of this contract, in the shape of a formal 
and legal agreement—but a tacit and mutual 
understanding under the terms of which men 

















even life, a man may, on reasonable need, 
sacrifice for the world; but not his liberty of 
self-judgment,—or, in another word, his con- 
science. Such an attribute is imprescriptible, 
inalienable. In no state of political organization 
possible in modern times can the man be sunk 
in the citizen: still less ean he be sunk in the 
mere member of the body politic. The ase 
gation of all powers and functions to the ruling 
body in those classic ages from the reeords 
of which we receive our first impressions of 
the course of human polity and law has had 
the effect of inducing men to clothe political 
authority with attributes which it has no right 
to now, and which it is incompetent to exercise. 
The mischief with us in England—and we 
may add with men in some other countries— 
is this,—that we do not allow for all the con- 
sequences of this limitation of powers. We 
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complain of the inefficiency of a power which 
we adopt every means at our disposal to render 
inoperative. We desire to reap the fruits of 
despotism while we enjoy the solaces of freedom. 
Perhaps Beccaria is right when he says— 
“Every man desires to be exempt from the 
obligations which bind the rest of the world. 
Even a cursory review of the past will show 
us that the political state was not the earliest 
form of society. The family, the religioussociety, 
the commune—cach with its acknowledged laws 


of Germany, and by Utopians all over the world. | were willing to enter into social and political 
Paley and St. Simon, Bentham and Fourier, in | relations, the conditions being comprehended 
the same category! ‘The analyzer of creeds| and accepted without any necessity arising for 
finds out strange affinities. It is only in their] their being stated in words. But what are the 
means—their choice of method—that these men | terms of this compact? what the bases on which 
differ much. Paley’s object of government is society is organized? For, it will be remem- 
the “public good,”—Bentham’s “‘ the qpentest | bered, Society is something more than the 
State; it existed before it; it transcends and 

includes it. The State is, in fact, but one aspect 

of society—like the Church, the Family, the 

Hobbes and the disciples of his 


the order 


to modert 


happiness to the greatest number,”—and every 
school of Communism and Socialism adopts the 
same formula. 

The second of our civil theories of the func- | Proprietory. 
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ind ordinances—existed before the kingdom or 
the commonwealth. After atime, the State drew 
ll other powers and functions unto itself,—but 
only for a time. The older elements of the 
social condition again separated themselves 
from the alliance. : At first religion. Christ- 
janity clove the unity of Roman power. The 
infant church —denying the spiritual autho- 
rity of the Pontifex Maximus, and making a 
code of independent laws, over which neither 
emperor nor senate had any control, for itself— 
sew up in the heart of the imperial dominions 
4 state within the state. This was the real 
cause of the persecutions instituted against the 
rising sect under the empire. The Christians ac- 
jnowledged an alien law,—a law not proceeding 
fom Rome, but from J erusalem; and statesmen 
could net avoid seeing that this was an axe to 
cat away the root of their country’s power. 
Under this view of the case, we can under- 
sand how even wise and politic pagans should 
have been led into cruel measures of repres- 
gon; their object being to save the State, not 
merely out-of wantonness or zeal to oppress a 
new religious sect. The distrust and dislike of 
the Christians manifested by men like Tacitus, 
Trajan, and Antoninus admits only of some 
sich reasonable explanation: the fact that 
several of the wisest and most statesmanlike 
of the Roman emperors were their severest 
repressors should not escape attention. 

As Christianity rose from the dust, these 
powers gradually departed from the State. The 
Church grew up by its side, as much a rival 
san ally. The iron unity was broken; and 
the sentiment of individual freedom, long 
juried in a trance, rose again from the rest of 
wes. The revival of this sentiment is often 
ascribed to the migration of the Northmen into 
the Roman world: no doubt they presented a 
nore genial soil for its growth than the effete 
ishabitants of Italy, Gaul, and Iberia. All the 
powers were not, however, at once set free. 
Under the long reign of the Feudal Law, the 
dd doctrine that the State is paramount pro- 
prietor of the soil was maintained; under the 
ptifical hierarchy the influences of family and 
ofgeneral opinion were wielded by the Church. 
It is only in comparatively recent times that 
il these spheres are beginning to move inde- 
pendently. Perfect harmony among them is 
either to be hoped nor desired. Antagonism 
is the great condition of a progressive life. 
Without antagonism there is no agitation, with- 
aut agitation no activity, without activity no 
uovenent. We advance by conflict,—conflict 
of intellect, of moral forces, of truth and error, 
fright and wrong. Each sphere in which the 
governing power resides is a check upon the 
rest,—a security against usurpations. For 
eutories the Church was the ally of Free- 
tom against political tyranny. Wealth—the 
ofspring of property — has often joined with 
the Free Spirit to resist the aggressions of the 
mest. Opinion has taken its part against the 
anny of wealth. The Family has ever been 
‘tefuge against the blighting curse of an 
wjust Opinion. We have come in fact, or are 
fst coming, to a balance of these powers. No 
ne of them separately can now play the despot. 
«his circumstance should be well considered. 
uate affairs do not now make up the business 
lif, ‘A man’s happiness depends more on 
the order of “his family than on the constitution 
government. Politics are not all-important 
modem Europeans. With the Athenian it 
¥sdifferent. In his day the State was omni- 
Went, He was compelled to be a politician, 
because all his interests were involved in 
Piltics, He could not safely leave the affairs 
the commonwealth to other hands. Now, 
ie is comparatively uninfluential ; 








and though it is fit that every man 
take an intelligent interest in his country’s 
weal, large masses are not compelled to a 
vote a great portion of their time to it. It is 
wise to consider soberly the value of merely 
political rights. Social position is far more 
useful—social influence much more potential 
for good. It is doubtful whether the people of 
this country would not rather sacrifice the Re- 
form Bill than the Penny Postage Act, if the 
alternative were forced on them; and we believe 
there are many who would give up Magna 
Charta in preference to Free Trade. They 
would do this not because devoted to gain and 
indifferent to liberty, but simply from a convic- 
tion that political rights are of little real 
importance in this stage of the world’s growth. 
Government—at least such as that of England, 
or still more particularly that of the United 
States—has been denuded of so many powers 
that it has hardly any left. Opinion is now its 
absolute master. And it is fortunate that it is 
so: because opinion isra moral agent, which 
constrains with dignity or coerces, without 
violence. But the same controlling and con- 
servative power is exerted over refractory indi- 
viduals—or, as Mr. Dick, in one of his very few 
felicitous passages, observes :— 

“The right of using the Moral instruments of 
coercion has not been confined to any particular 
man or any body of men in society, but has been 
conferred on all men individually and indiscrimi- 
nately. Whence it happens that every manifes- 
tation of wrong, every outbreak of vice, is the cause 
of many triumphs of virtue; for multitudes flock, as 
it were, to the rescue; and the moral discipline which 
their minds go through, while healing the wound that 
society has received, and coercing its vicious author, 
sharpens their sense of right, exalts their ideas of 
duty, and leaves them every way better than it found 
them. Hence, to a fanciful view, vice in the world 
seems like a man walking through a field of flowers, 
where every step forces out of the fair things it treads 
on a fresh stream of fragrance.” 

In speaking of the constitution of England, 
Mr. Dick says it is a work of nature and not of 
art. This is a mere paradox. It is a common 
trick of our time to boast that our constitution 
has not been made—but has grown. If this 
mean anything, it means that its different parts 
have been conquered and created at long in- 
tervals of time, as special acts of oppression 
have forced the people to take up arms against 
their tyrants, and wrest from them the power 
of wrong-doing: in other words, that it is the 
result of barbarous revolutions in semi-barbaric 
times, when political knowledge was buried 
in the ruins of southern Europe. Perhaps it 
may be said to be a work of Nature inasmuch 
as it bears no marks of the order, system, 
sequence, and completeness which Art implies. 
But this is a point which we refrain from dis- 
cussing with Mr. Dick. It is fair, however, that 
we allow him to present the résumé of his argu- 
ment,—which is as follows.— 

“We have seen reason to conclude, First, that 
political power consists of physical power employed 
in determining peacefully the resolutions of the State; 
—Secondly, that political power is distributed among 
the members of a community in proportion to the 
amount which each of them commands of the phy- 
sical power of which it consists;—Thirdly, that poli- 
tical power owes neither its existence nor its particular 
distribution among a people to the mere laws and 
constitution ; but is the effect of all those circum- 
stances and influences operating generally from 
remote periods in a nation’s history, by which the 
character and relations of the men composing it have 
been moulded and determined ;—Fourthly, that the 
allocation or distribution of political power, of which 
experience gives us notice, may be reduced to three 
simple states. The first is where political power is 
individualized; being the result of a condition of 
society in which all the members of the community, 
of whose physical power the whole political power is 





“nden tpolit tical agents, 


composed, are single and indepe ‘dividual portion of 


and so command each only ait hh. : - 
the power in political action. The se, “024 is where poli- 
tical power is feudalized or clanified ; being the result 
of a state of society in which the phy ‘al power em- 
ployed in directing the public councils ts “divided into 
masses, of which each obeys the will a @ leading 
head or chief. The third is where politica) POWEF 18 
monopolized; being the result of a state of . Society 
wherein the whole physical power by which the, State 
operates is attached to the will of a single pers" 
The state first mentioned is the democratic eondition 
of political power; the second state is the aristovraties 
and the third is the monarchic or autocratic. And. 
the tendency of each of these social conditions to’ a 
corresponding form of constitution is so strong, that 
to establish a democracy, where the society is in the 
aristocratic condition, or vice versa, is to introduce an 
incongruity or antagonism between the disposition 
and wantsof the peopleand their institutions — Lastly, 
we have seen that a nation may present in its-social 
condition an amalgam of the three simple modes of 
the distribution of political power, or of any two of 
them, and that now in one proportion and now in 
another. In which case the natural constitutionat- 
form of the nation wi!l show a corresponding com- 
mingling ofdemocracy with aristocracy and monarchy, 
or of two of them, and in such proportion as the con- 
dition of the society demands.” 

In conclusion, we must say that we think 
some of our readers will find this book interesting. 
Men accustomed to abstract reasoning will not 
care for its dryness of manner,—and those who 
can read it will be compensated for their trouble. 
It has many suggestive reflections. 
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MR.TAYLOR AND THE AUTHORSHIP OF JUNIUS. 


Tue following is Mr. Taylor’s reply to certain 
questions asked in ‘ Notes and Queries’ as to the 
authorship of ‘Junius Identified.’ Though dated 
Sept. 7, this reply was published only on Saturday 
last.— 

“It is fortunate for my reputation that I am still living 
to vindicate my title to the authorship of my own book, 
which seems otherwise in danger of being taken from me. 

*‘] can assure your correspondent R. J. (Vol. ii., p. 103) 
that I was not only ‘literally the writer,’ (as he kindly 
suggests, with a view of saving my credit for having put 
my name to the book), but in its fullest sense the author of 
* Junius Identified ;” and that I never received the slightest 
assistance from Mr. Dubois, or any other person, either in 
collecting or arranging the evidence, or in the composition 
and correction of the work. After I had completed my 
undertaking, I wrote to Mr. Dubois to ask if he would 
allow me to see the handwriting of Sir Philip Francis, that 
I might compare it with the published fac-similes of the 
handwriting of Junias; but he refased my request. His 
letter alone disproves the notion entertained by R. J. and 
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others, that Mr. Dubois was in any degree connected with 
me, or with the authorship of the work in question. 

«* With regard to the testimony of Lord Campbell, I wrote 
to his Lordship in February, 1848, requesting his acceptance 
of a copy of ‘ Junius Identified,’ which I thought he might 
not have seen; ahd having called his attention tomy name 
at the end of the preface, I begged he would, when oppor- 
tunity offered, correct his error in having attributed the 
work to Mr. Dubois. I was satisfied with his Lordship’s 
reply, which was to the effect that he was ashamed of his 
mistake, and would take care to correct it. No new edition 
of that series of the ‘ Lives of the Chancellors’ which con- 
tains the ‘Life of Lord Loughborough’ has since been 
published. The present edition is dated 1847. 

“RR. J, says further, that ‘ the late Mr. George Woodfall 
flways spoke of the pamphlet as the work of Dubois;’ 
and that Sir Fortunatus Dwarris states ‘the pamphiet is 
said, I know not with what truth, to have been prepared 
under the eye of Sir Philip Francis, it may be through the 
agency of Dubois.’ If ‘Junius Identified’ be alluded to in 
these observations as a pamphlet, it would make me doubt 
whether R. J., or either of his authorities, ever saw the 
book. It isan &vo. vol. The first edition, containing 380 
pages, was published in 1816, at 12s. The second edition, 
which included the supp! t, exceeded 400 pages, and 
was published in 1818, at }4s. The supplement, which con- 
tains the plates of handwriting, was sold separately at 
3s. 6d., to complete the first edition, but this could not have 
been the pamphlet alluded to in the preceding extracts. I 
suspect that when the work is spoken of as a pamphlet, and 
this is often done, the parties thus describing it have known 
it only through the medium of the critique in the Edin- 
durgh Review. 

‘*Mr. Dubois was the author of the biography of Sir 
Philip Francis, first printed in the Monthly Mirror for May 
and June 1810, and reprinted in ‘Junius Identified,’ with 
acknowledgment of the source from which it was taken. 
To this biography the remarks of Sir Fortunatus Dwarris 
are strictly applicable, except that it never appeared in the 
form of a pamphlet. Joun Taylor.” 

** 30, Upper Gower Street, Sept. 7, 1850.” 





Now, this, so far as Mr. Taylor is concerned, is 
precisely the answer that we should have expected. 
We have given it as our opinion, not only that Mr. 
Taylor wrote ‘Junius Identified,’ but that he was 
sincere in the belief that he had made the “‘discovery” 
[ante, p. 941]. No one, indeed, acquainted with 
the subject can doubt that Mr. Taylor worked out 
the idea and illustrated it by the ‘morally im- 

ible” and endless proofs from Chatham’s 
ieodien &c. &c.—because the working out and 
illustration are in the exact form adopted by him 
when he explained “all the mysterious circum- 
stances” in favour of Dr. Francis by like proofs 
from Horace and Demosthenes. None other than 
a sincere man would have hazarded so many asser- 
tions and assumptions,—or published so many new 
speculative possibilities as if they were sober truths 
deduced by legitimate arguments from unques- 
tioned facts. 

This letter makes it certain, however, that Mr. 
Taylor was acquainted with Du Bois—the “ con- 
nexion,” friend, or secretary of Sir Philip,—when 
he stumbled on the “discovery ;’—and, that he was 
not led or misled by hints, suggestions, and ambi- 
guous givings-out is more, we submit, than Mr. 
Taylor himself can know—however confident and 
natural may be his belief to the contrary. We 
further learn even from the little ray of light 
communicated by this letter, that Francis and Du 
Bois acted throughout in reference to this dis- 
covery on exactly the same principles. Francis 
Ee. p- 941] called on Mr. Taylor to discourage 

im from pursuing his ‘ wild-goose chase”—but 
offered his discouragement, our readers will re- 
member, in a way the most certain to encourage 
him ; and no sooner was the book published than 
he privately said and did everything in his power— 
as afterwards by testamentary bequest to his 
widow—to prove that the ‘‘ discovery” had been 
made, and that he was the writer. So with Du 
Bois: who would not permit his friend Mr. Tay- 
lor even “‘to see” the handwriting of Sir Philip 
—as if discovery lay in every flourish of the pen, 
and Du Bois was conscious of it,—yet no sooner 
was Taylor’s book published than he did privately 
everything in his power, by word and by deed, 
and at last by testamentary gossip through Sir 
Fortunatus Dwarris, to encourage the belief that 
Francis was the man.—The ‘ discouragement,” 
be it further observed, was of a character not 
merely to whet the appetite, but at the same time 
to throw no obstruction in the way of the inquirer ; 
for in 1816 Mr. Taylor could have obtained sight 
or possession of a dozen specimens of Francis’s 
handwriting for probably as many shillings. 








JENNY LIND IN AMERICA. 
Tue Americans do everything on a grand scale, 
—even their enthusiasm. By taking often, how- 
ever, the very narrowest basis for the gigantic 
superstructure, they contrive to give to their enthu- 
siasm a tipsy look.—The whole people of New 
York is now reeling to and fro under the Lind 
intoxication. The event of the Swedish singer’s 
touching their shores marks an era in the history 
of that great and go-a-head people. The arrival of 
Columbus in the West was a less significant event. 
—‘‘Alla Akbar, the Caliph’s in Meru.” ‘“ Jenny’s 
in New York,” “ Jenny’s in America,” shout the 
papers :—they can scarcely credit their own great 
fortune. They go about asking one another if it can 
be true.—The Liverpool penny-a-lining on the sub- 
ject of the Nightingale—and yet more the Liverpool 
excitement if it were therein truly represented— 
were something which made men turn away sick 
and ashamed ; but even in Liverpool, though they 
did their best, they have no notion of a folly on 
the American dimensions. The genius of hyperbole 
seems here to have exhausted itself on a negation. 
The gentle little Lady has come amongst them to 
sing a few of her pastoral airs “for a considera- 
tion,”—and they greet her with a perfect Niagara 
of welcome. We never remember child’s play 
performed before by such a company. The whole 
thing looks like a vast ‘“‘ make-believe.” America 
seems to have no serious business in life ; and the 
whole people—bishops, magistrates and all—are 
engaged in a huge game of ‘‘ High Jinks.” 

Jenny landed on a Sunday,—and the churches 
were at once deserted for the new religion :— 
for ‘‘was she not,” as their journals say, 
‘raised up by the Great Spirit to make the 
rest of the world humble while they adore his 
power?” The heart of America had been looking 
anxiously out for the Nightingale over the Atlantic, 
—and the moment she came in sight America stood 
on her head. She recovered her feet only by a sum- 
merset,—and has been tumbling before the Swede 
ever since. All the stars of the Union have dimmed 
before the star of Jenny Lind. She walked like a 
conqueror from the ship to the dock gates under 
an arcade of evergreens,—and at its entrance 
the American eagle (stuffed) offered her flowers. 
All New York hung around her chariot on its way 
to the Irving House,—where she was lodged like a 
princess ; and at midnight thirty thousand persons 
hovered round her hotel. At one in the morning 
one hundred and fifty musicians came up to sere- 
nade her, led by seven hundred jiremen—to pump 
upon the enthusiasm, we suppose, in case it should 
get red hot. 

There is no end to the incredible antics that 
are played in presence of the simple event of a 
singer’s arrival in the Transatlantic capital. The 
papers, as if it were the one important event of the 
age, have taken to report her minutest movements ; 
and that they may put order into the record—which 
covers columns upon columns of their space—they 
have divided it into sections, headed ‘‘ First day,” 
‘*Second day,” &c. They had got as faras the tenth 
day at the last arrivals.—‘‘ Jenny Lind,” says the 
Weekly Herald, ‘is the most popular woman in 
the world at this moment,—perhaps the most 
popular that ever wasinit.” The same paper, in terms 
which prove that all self-possession is gone in pre- 
sence of the subject, speaks of the “‘Nightingale’s” 
warblings as things ‘‘ which she spins out from her 
throat like the attenuated fibre from the silkworm, 
dying away so sweetly and so gradually, till it 
seems melting into the song of the seraphim 
and is lost in eternity.” This confusion between 
silk worms and seraphim is highly American.—The 
first ticket for Jenny Lind’s first concert sold for 
451.—It has become a distinction even to be likely 
to hear her,—and the papers actually publish 
the names of those who have bought tickets. 
— They have also thought it worth while to 
print a fac-simile of the card which is to admit 
the public to hear her.—Barnum is recommended 
to keep ‘‘shady” during the Lind’s visit,—and 
after her departure to set himself up as a show 
for having brought her. He is assured that he 
will make money by it. [Je ne suis pas la 
rose,—mais j’ai vécu pres d’elle.”|—Mr. Barnum 
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has selected a private secretary to 
Jenny’s stay in America; and the Papers enter 
a statement of the qualifications which fit Pte 
well for the situation, as if he were a Secre ~ 
of State. Curiously enough, a leading qualia? 
tion is, that he has hel military situations ; 
Canada.—The journals are not ashamed to a 
their columns with stories like the following. 

“‘ Two or three ladies were on the bale i 

dark to distinguish whether Jenny ~~ tn at ae he 
party. The crowd, however, imagined she was Geman 
that was sufficient for them. One of the ladies, after eating 
a peach, threw the stone over the balcony,—when a 

mendous rush took place to secure what was poemmane, 
be a precious memento of the fair songstress, and a ~ 
street fight nearly ensued.—Another story freely circulated 
is, that a glove of Jenny’s has been picked up, and 

fortunate finder is charging (so it is reported) \s for 

outside kiss and 2s. for an inside kiss of the article,” - 
—Seven hundred and fifty competitors contended 
for the prize offered by Barnum for a song which 
J enny is to sing :—and here is one of the strangest 
bits of all. The song selected is one filled with 
fulsome adulation of herself ; and America hay; 

done in the matter what she can by all her organs, 
Jenny Lind is finally set to sing her own praise 
before New York assembled. This is a — 
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piece of Americanism.—It is curious to see 
the common purpose running through these so 
has suggested a common application of their various 





































themes. The thing is done after the manner of jo play in t 
Moses & Son,—beginning with any subject the of her own 
poet likes and bringing Jenny in in the last verse, Hi pistshe is 
The papers publish some of the rejected—offered with great | 
by their authors by way of shaming the judges; Hip erecting 
and a quotation of one in which the Lind is made, HM abibit her 
very inartificially indeed, the American banner JM yist the ne 
bearer, will exhibit the manner of the trick to thos nthe way 
who do not read habitually the great advertisers, [yi the anr 
Our Country’s Flag. “Yankee I 
Fling out to the winds our banner bright, deeted her : 
In the wide blue air let it wave ; intothe Un 
For, wherever is seen its starry light, 
It gleams with a power to save! 
To the North and South, to the East and West, I 
It marshals in victory's path ; 
A beacon of hope to the wronged and oppressed, 
To oppressors a frown of wrath. 
God’s benison cleave to the flag unfurled Ir was on 
By the hand of Washington! if this yea 
May it float in the breeze till the whole broad world 4 oe 
Lies basking in freedom’s sun. me found 
Let it fly o’er the ocean to every strand, aip The Br 
Where his restless surges roll ; Naples, = 
From the isles of eternal summer bland, th it , 
To the ices of either pole. mt out nu 
Aye. pointing afar o’er the Atlantic’s foam, Austrian ™ 
To the Eden-land of the West, ere and a 
Where the wronged of all nations may finda home, Consul-Gen 
With freedom and plenty blessed. I cannot tel 
Then out with our flag to the dallying breeze ; arya 
Its folds let the sunbeams kiss ; waned On 
For the Sun in his whole long journey sees tat of port, 
No gladsomer sight than this. not have ap’ 
Let it fly where men in bondage pine, ho know 
And their ruthless tyrants shall flee, uous to ex 
And the rising day-star shall only shine inelf as we | 
On a race of the happy free! . 
We are proud of our flag, e’en proudlier still the Villa 
Shall our heaving bosoms swell, he Grotto 
As we list to the Northern song-bird’s trill Virgil in hi 
To the banner we love so well! D. s 
OsulIppo, 





Now, if Mdlle. Jenny Lind have a particle of 
the good sense and simplicity of character which 
are ascribed to her, the whole of these we 
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must affect her as both painful and revolting. 10 implies, pa 
be the goddess of a mad worship like this can yield Hive arrive ; 
her no pleasure if she has ever looked truth in the ling desire 





face. Gratitude for the warmth of her welcome 
must be marred by shame for the actors in it and 
suffering for herself.—Yet it must be avowed that 
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Mdlle. Lind seems to do her simplicities with 4 Miprhaps tha 
somewhat suspicious consciousness, and to lend fivith one o1 
herself designedly to the American sentiment,— fimly by cor 
accepting the altar which they have dressed for Hrives the 
her even while she appears modestly to decline it. Hilt the trac 
—dAs the steamer which bore her and her fortune! Hivho were 

approached the city, the American flag waved from Bites now « 
the shipping and from the public buildings 3, Yhitewashe 
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Jenny Lind, kissing her hand to it, exclaim 
“There is the beautiful standard of freedom, whith 
is worshipped by the oppressed of all nations!” 
was phrasing after the American fashion.—Th¢ 
played her ‘ Yankee Doodle,’—and she asked then 
to play it again.—During her second reb 
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y 11961. 
a on ebration of the admission of 
eento the Sisterhood of States, — and 
was interrupted ; but she said she did not 
« f it was for the good of the country. 
; "emains to be proved ; but not the less was 
eek another phrase nicely suited to the 
bs and place.—But let us quote Mdlle. Lind’s 
imine with Major Woodhall. — 
came Major Woodhall, to tender the enchantress 
se of the city of New York, and then proceeded 
~ compliments on Mademoiselle. He said :—‘ We 
vied Malibran and other singers, but we all know you 
{ Song.” 5 
we ihe Qe Lind “interrupting him).—You frighten me. 
oo | frightens me with too much praise. I fear I 
1 4 come up to the expectations formed of me. I 
oI spoiled with flattery twice before, and I fear 
in. 
[dal be SP know that you are accustomed to this, and 
i vast injure you. We think you worthy of it. } 
e : it isalways new tome. I cannot accustom myself 
i, There istoo much friendship shown me. Iam full 
- ections, and if you continue to flatter me in this 


ns in cel 


- [ shall tremble when I come to sing.” 

fhis admission of imperfections in the full splendour 

of her attributed divinity reminds us pleasantly 
it without meaning offence to Mdlle. 


ind) of @ certain well-known character who de- | 
| 


dyred himself to be but a man, though a beadle. 
Itisto be remembered, however, that the pre- 

us part which Mdlle. Jenny Lind is made 

in this Transatlantic demonstration is not | 
i her own seeking; and that even the record of | 
phatshe is supposed to say and do must be received | 
vith great caution as reported by those who, bent 
erecting her into a goddess, of course desire to 
abibit her as oracular. Meantime, we know not 
what the next American arrivals can well bring us 
inthe way of climax to all these things—if it be 
wt the announcement that Jenny Lind has sung 
«Yankee Doodle,” and that the Americans have 
deted her as a separate and independent State 
intothe Union. 


| 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Island of Capri. 
Naples. 
Ir was on a bright sunny morning in the spring | 


aip The Brighton, making a round of the Bay of 
Naples. There were amongst us diplomatists 
vithout number :—the British and Spanish and 
Austrian ambassadors, and Swiss chargés d'affaires | 
llere and at the Papal Court, besides the Greek | 
(ousul-General, and how many Princes and Dukes 
Tcannot tell. A lovelier morning could not have 
amned on us even in Naples,—and as we steered 
at of port, the grand panorama of the Bay could 


| 


ho know the Bay of Naples it would be super- 
fhious to expatiate on the scenery which presented | 
inelf'as we coasted along to the Cape of Misenum, 
~ihe Villa with its shady avenues, terminated by 
lke Grotto of Posilippo, above which reposes 
Vigil in his traditional sepulchre. Then, the shore 

Posilippo, so charming that, as its name indicates, 

ek fancy styled it The Chaser-away of Grief. 
Hor need I speak of Pozzuoli, with its classical and 
agelical interest,—nor of Baiz with its ruined 
mples, palaces and villas,—nor of aught else until 
arive at the Island of Capri :—which I “have 

g desired to recommend as a residence to the 

‘tudinarian and to the man of straitened 
Beans, 

Capri is an island more beautiful and picturesque 
ethaps than any of the Greek islands, — which, 
mth one or two exceptions, are after all beautiful 
aly by courtesy. On the little beach which re- 
taves the traveller once lay bleaching (according 
fb the tradition of the island) the bones of those 
eho were allured by the Syrens: the fishermen’s 


ls now cover it, — and here in a number of 


¥hitewashed cottages that bound the narrow strip | 

shore reside the fishing population of the island. 

~ Seep acclivity and five hundred narrow steps cut 

a the solid perpendicular rock lead to Anacapri, — 

teebrated for its olives and commanding views ; 
t we will take a narrow path which conducts to | 
te lower part of the island and pass through the | 





| 


Capri, 


It would be out of place to enter into a 
minute description of the natural features of the 
island. Winding paths through olive grounds and 
vineyards bring the step at every moment to 
some fresh point of view. Rude crags on whose 
summits rest some Roman or Middle-Age ruin 
shoot up into the very heavens. Yonder on that 
rocky mountain is a palace of Tiberius,—and near 
it the ruins of a Fanale which fell down, says 
Suetonius, the night before that emperor died. 
Opposite is a ruined tower of Barbarossa,—not 
the emperor, but the buccaneer. Amid all this 
rocky grandeur is intermingled the most varied 
and luxuriant vegetation. Arbutus, laurustinus, 
and myrtle here vie with one another in wild 
profusion. Twice in the year—in the spring and 
in the autumn—the ground is carpetted with the 
most lovely flowers,—amongst which I remember 
to have seen every species of the cistus ; while the 
rocks are covered with lichens, ferns, and other 
mountain herbs. Not only has Nature been boun- 
tiful to Capri,—Man, too, has done his part; so 
that what from a distance appears to be a mere 
barren rock the stranger on landing is surprised 
to find a highly cultivated and productive country. 
Here the vine and the olive are more grateful per- 
haps than in any other part of the kingdom,—for 
the wine and oil of this island are more esteemed at 
Naples than those of any other part of the country. 
Fruits, too, of every description abound; and so 
great is the kindness of the soil that I believe the 
traveller’s walking-stick would sprout were he to 
leave it in the ground. Such, in fact, are the 
grandeur and beauty of the scenery and such is the 
fertility of the soil, that it has often been matter of 
wonder to me that more of my wandering country- 
men have not found a resting-place here. The 
stream of foreigners, however, sets in principally 
to Castellamare and Sorrento ; where, baked by a 
burning sun or wearied by a languid air, and pay- 
ing English prices, they settle down from June to 
October,—instead of trying the refreshing breezes 
and enjoying the sublime scenery of Capri. 

To come to something more practical,—and 
speak of the economical advantages which Capri 
presents as a residence. 
suited to the invalid or to the man of small income. 
The air is here so salubrious and bracing that a 
twenty-four hours’ residence seems to fill the veins 
with fresh life,—especially after the soft and ener- 
vating air of Sorrento. It is this elasticity of limb 
and spirit, perhaps, which makes the natives say 
that man lives here too quickly. To speak of the 
effects of the climate of Capri on certain maladies 
—bronchitis, for instance: — Many cases of its 
restorative effects might be cited,—one in parti- 
cular of a physician, who has just completed a 
residence here of sixteen months. For hectic com- 
plaints I doubt whether the island could be recom- 
mended ; but for chronic bronchitis I know of no 
place, after considerable experience, so desirable 
as a residence. 
tell,—except that there is nothing volcanic in the 
formation of the island, that the water is good and 
the air dry and salubrious. 

As a place for economizing pecuniarily, I 
think the island may vie with any part of Ger- 
many. House rent, which in these parts gene- 
rally is so heavy an article of expenditure, is 
here a mere trifle. A number of houses, no longer 
occupied, lie scattered about the island, which 
twenty-four hours’ labour would set in order, and 
which might be had for a merely nominal rent. 
I speak from some well-known cases when I say 
that 37. 10s. a-year would secure a small house, 
unfurnished, containing three or four rooms, a 
kitchen, and a small garden ; while larger houses, 
with considerable portions of land, may be had for 
from 80 to 90 ducats (about 151. a-year), —the land 
producing annually four or five pipes of wine, 
together with fruits and vegetables and other pro 
duce enough for the supply of the table after cover- 
ing the rent. Should any one desire to purchase 
land, so exhausted and poverty stricken are the 
inhabitants generally of the rural districts that it 
might be bought to great advantage,—and with 
good cultivation might be made to yield from six 
to seven per cent. profit. Nor is Capri without 
its resources in the way of amusement. The sea 
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tempts to fish; and the land twice in the’year 
abounds with quails and woodcocks, snipes and 
gréves,—while 12s. will buy a certificate. If the 
resident is dull and wants a change, there is daily 
communication with the main land (which at the 
nearest point is from three to four miles distant), 
—sometimes three or four times a day ; and 8d. or 
10d. will take him, twenty-seven miles, to Naples. 
As to food, it is cheap and abundant :—eggs bei 

a farthing each, the best fish 4d. or 5d. a pound, 
and poultry 10d. or 1s. for a fine capon,—whilst 
wine of the finest quality may be bought at 1d. 
or 2d. the bottle, and fruits fora song. I need 
only add, that the character of the people is so mild 
that you may walk at any hour and anywhere in 
safety,—and returning to your house, may sleep: 
with your doors open. The island possesses two 
very decent hotels,—which in the summer time are 
filled with artists. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE Commissioners of Woods and Forests have 
at length, in answer to the outcry of the press, 
stated officially what they are about to do with St. 
James’s Park. According to this statement, Mr. 
Nesfield’s plan is really abandoned,—and they have 
no design upon any portion of the lake. Their 
purpose is, simply to widen and square the road in 
front of the Palace, according to a plan which we 
find published in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of Satur- 
day last. Now, that this plan shows a great im- 
provement so far as the Palace is concerned, is not 
to be denied ; and if the powers which mismanage 
these things had come before the public at first 
with a proper statement of their wishes, probably 
not a single voice would have been raised against 
it. Whatever suspicion and unpopularity have 
arisen in the matter, the Commissioners have brought 
on themselves by the mystery with which they 
chose to invest their earlier proceedings. —They 
say not a word, however, even now, about the 
marble arch, and as to why the Green Park has been 
so needlessly disfigured to provide for it a tempo- 
rary resting-place. There is such a manifest absur- 
dity in turning a portion of the greensward into 


I know of no place better | warehouse room for this arch-puzzle, that the pub- 


lic for the sake of a generous interpretation as to 
the sanity of Lord Seymour is driven necessarily 
into the suspicion of some ulterior design of the 
nature of Mr. Nesfield’s plans. But at any rate 
and after all, one fact remains :—there has in this 
case been a certain amount of tampering—and 
that arbitrarily—with the Parks. The free spaces 
within which the people can recreate themselves 
at all have year by year been contracted by the 
spreading tyranny of brick and mortar,—and are 
now positively restricted, so far as the metropolis 
and its purlieus are concerned, to these Parks. If 
they were looked on as a sacred possession when 
London streets were belted with broad meadows 
sown with gold, and a wealth of primroses gave its 


Why it should be so, I cannot | name to what is yet the people’s hill,—they are 


now the very lungs of labour, and the common 
right which the multitude has in them is the right 
of pasture to the life’s blood. Every encroachment 
on them should be made in a fearful and conscien- 
tious spirit,—and must be watched with a jealous 
eye. The people are a loyal people, and will grant 
freely to an honest demand what it is not almost 
a sin to concede. But they who touch the Parks 
should put themselves above suspicion,—and the 
least attempt at secrecy where they are concerned 
should be interpreted into aggression by those who 
are guardians of the people’s cause. 

Our attention has been drawn to a Society to be 
called “The British National Flora and Natu- 
ralists’ Corresponding Society ;” the objects of 
which are to be, to perfect our knowledge of the 
existence and distribution of British plants, and to 
facilitate the exchange of specimens between 
botanists in different parts of the country. These 
objects are proposed to be carried out by distribut- 
ing a list of plants to all the members,—who are 
required to indicate those which have come under 
their own local observation by a mark. They will 
also indicate at the same time what plants they 
possess not belonging to the locality, and what 
they may require.—In this way we make no doubt 
that the objects of the Society may be attained. 
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At the same time, we think it would be worth the 
while of the promoters to ascertain if any of the 
elder Societies —the Botanical, for instance—could 
not accomplish all these designs. We are entirely 
opposed to the needless multiplication of Societies, 
—although quite alive to the fact that there are 
occasionally specialities which may be pursued 
better independently than in company with other 
projects. —The Secretary of the new Society is 
Mr. Douglas H. Campbell, of Chloe Grange, near 
Stroud. 

The daily papers give the particulars of a despe- 
rate outrage committed on the person of Mr. Cure- 
ton, the well-known curator of coins, medals and 
other antiquities in the British Museum ; the mate- 
rials of his art being the temptation to the crime,— 
as its details were made the pretext by means of 
which it was perpetrated. On Saturday last three 
fashionably attired men called at his lodging, and 
inquired if he had by him a crown-piece of William 
and Mary. Mr. Cureton replied in the affirma- 
tive ; and while preparing to find the coin, an 
instrument was passed and tightened round his 
neck, and a blow over the right eye deprived him 
of sensation. It is hoped now that Mr. Cureton 
will recover,—but his life, if saved, was saved only 
by the fact of his landlady happening to go imme- 
diately into the room, and finding him almost 
suffocated and speechless on the floor. The robbers 
carried off coins, medals, &c. to the value of 3000. 
The property taken away was deposited in sundry 
cabinets,—and consisted, amongst other things, of 
crown and half-crown pieces of Oliver Cromwell, 
King Alfred, and numerous Saxon coins.—We 
give the narrative of this outrage that we may 
assist in rendering the sale of these coins impos- 
sible, or help in making the attempt to circulate 
them lead to the detection of the robbers.—Speak- 
ing of this robbery, we may mention, that the M. 
Diamila who was arrested last year, as the reader 
will recollect, on a charge of having stolen a num- 
ber of valuable coins and medals from the Vatican 
Library, has been condemned and sentenced to 
twenty years’ service in the galleys. Some of the 
stolen articles have been traced to other collections, 
—but the major part of the property, it is believed, 
cannot be recovered. 

The bardic glories of the Eisteddfod are this 
year revived with greater pretence at splendour 
than heretofore. The festival is held in the ruins 
of Rhuddlan Castle,—once a border fortress of 
great strength, and the scene of the famous statute 
of Rhuddlan enacted in the spirit of a royal lie. 
The benefits accruing to the country from that 
subterfuge are not, however, to be measured by 
the morality of the monarch who planned it ; and 
the present idle appeal to the spirit of the past is a 
thing as false as was the pretence of Edward,—in- 
volving an evil where he founded a good. If this 
festival had no other object than to promote 
the study of Welsh history, literature and customs, 
for the amusement of the unoccupied and the 
information of the scholar, we should have 
nothing to say about it. Undertaken with good 
purpose such exhibitions might present points of 
use and interest,—if not, they would simply fall 
into the category of harmless follies. But in our 
view of the matter, the Eisteddfod is a serious 
wrong to Wales. It is intended by the feudal 
chiefs who are at the trouble and expense of getting 
it up to foster local habits, the exclusive use of the 
Welsh tongue, and the whole tribe of prejudices 
which already flourish in the Principality to a 
greater extent than in any other part of England : 
—in fact, as they announce, to promote the feeling 
of a distinct nationality. Against an absurdity so 
full of mischief to the Welsh peasant or artizan— 
whose only chance of rising to the level of his Scotch 
or English compeer lies in speedily casting away 
his ‘‘ national” ideas, implements, and habits, and 
adopting those of his fellow-countrymen—we have 
again and again protested. Why, the very scene 
of the festival had its morals for those who could 
read them. An old ruin is the proper place for 
the Eisteddfod. It—and the idea which inspires it 
—do not belong to a land of railways and electric 
wires.—The Dean of Bangor seems to have given 
great offence by an attempt to turn the meeting to 
better account than that of a mere Laudator tem- 





ports acti;—but Mr. Hicks Owen, the vicar of 
Treimirchion, restored the gloom,—shutting out 
the intrusive light which the Dean had let in with 
the old rotten Principality shutters. 

On Thursday in last week the Inauguration of 
the Coronation Stone of the Anglo-Saxon kings 
took place at Kingston in the presence of the 
mayor and corporation, attended by the burgesses 
and a numerous assembly of visitors. This stone, 
until lately, stood on the north side of the old 
church. According to Speed, as our readers have 
already been informed, nine of our Saxon monarchs 
were crowned in Kingston, the stone being used 
as the royal seat during the ceremony. It has been 
removed during the present mayoralty to the centre 
of an open space near the Savings Bank, directly 
opposite High Street, at the turning into the 
Portsmouth Road. There it is placed on an hepta- 
gonal pedestal of granite, which stands on circular 
base of the same material. It being uncertain 
whether two of the kings mentioned by Speed 
were crowned at Kingston, the corporation have 
selected the following seven, whose names, with 
the dates of their respective coronations, are in- 
scribed on the faces of the pedestal, viz. :—Athel- 
stane, A.D. 924; Edward, a.p. 940; Edred, A.D. 
946; Edgar, a.p. 959; Edward IT. a.p. 975; 
Ethelred IT. a.p. 979 ; and Edmund IT. a.p. 1016. 
The monument is encompassed with iron railings, 
having a pillar finished with pinnacles at each of 
the seven angles. 

Recent advices from Madras report that a pro- 
ject is on foot in that presidency for sending over 
to England two natives of the country, to be pre- 
sent and give evidence at the approaching discus- 
sion of the East India Company’s charter. The 
facts which have been brought to public knowledge 
within the last few years—and with which the 
reader of the Atheneum is familiar—regarding the 
administration of justice, the management of the 
post-office, the general character of the Anglo- 
Indian army, and other matters affecting in no 
favourable way the cause of civilization in the 
East, have made out a strong case for deep and 
searching inquiry before Parliament renews for 
another term of twenty years the imperial power 
of the Leadenhall Street merchants. In the in- 
terests of justice and national honour, the mind of 
Hindistan ought to be represented in this country 
when the charter is under consideration by the 
legislature.—We hope this project will be carried 
into effect. 

An account is given in the Continental papers 
of a great Congress of medical men which it is pro- 
posed to hold in France, for the purpose of testing 
by experiment the virtue of a newly-discovered 
cure for madness and for the bites of venomous 
serpents by means of ‘‘cedrone” seed. It seems 
that two subjects, M. Auguste Guillemin and M. 
Hippolyte Fournier, Professor of Mathematics of 
the department of Aveyron, have offered them- 


selves to be operated on—which means, we sup-* 


pose, that they offer to let themselves be bitten— 
for the purposes of the inquiry. ‘‘It has been 
thought advisable,” says the Brussells Herald, ‘to 
postpone until next month the experiment to be 
tried on M. Auguste Guillemin, in order to afford 
sufficient time for all the celebrated medical men 
of France and other parts of Europe to meet toge- 
ther at this sort of medical Congress, in which one 
of the most difficult problems of occult medicine is 
to be resolved. It is announced that all the dif- 
ferent States of Europe will be represented at this 
meeting : Russia, by a physician attached to the 
person of the Emperor; the German States, by 
seventeen doctors ; and Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark will send delegates, although in those cold 
regions there are but few serpents and cases of 
madness are rare.—Some of the cedrone seed will 
be sown in the Jardin des Plantes—where it is 
hoped it will succeed. Several of the faculty, who 
have already made experiments on different ani- 
mals, hope, by means of the cedrone seed, to arrive 
at the cure of mental disorders and epilepsy.”— 
We know nothing more of this subject than is 
involved in these paragraphs. 

A Congress of Philologists is to meet at Berlin 
on the 3rd of October, under the presidency of the 
well-known Hellenist, M. de Boeckh. The Minister 





of — ager ay has contributed ] 
towards the object..—At Leipsi Y 
Ornithologists is to assemble  . sage of 
same month. Of the 

The Academy of Sciences in Paris is at 
engaged in considering the practicability of t 
way across the Channel which divides England fe 
France. The project—which seems to combing “ 
real suggestions of science with the sort of poetic 
calenture that applies them dreamily—orj pests 
with M. F. Lemaitre,—and may be Nr ar 
scribed as follows.—On a solid foundation on Ne 
side of the Channel, the projector Proposes re ler 
high and strong abutments, into which huge Pm 
stretching across from shore to shore in the . 
would be secured. To support in the air thi, 
massive weight of iron for the twenty miley f 
space between the Dover abutment and that ; 
Calais, the projector makes use of a formidahi 
apparatus of balloons, of elliptical shape. firmly 
fastened to the chains. These, it is thought “an 
do away with any need of support from ‘below : 
but lest the balloons should fly away with th, 
iron work altogether, M. Lemaitre Proposes tp 
sink four heavily laden barges at every hundred 
yards’ distance, under the great chains, and con. 
nected with them by means of other chains. Haying 
adjusted the length of these attaching irons to the 
depth of the sea at each point, an equilibrium would 
be attained between the sunk barge and the float. 
ing balloons. Assuming that the gases neve 
escaped, the sunk vessels never got disturbed,—ny 
one of the thousand accidents occurred to which 
such a bridge would be liable—it would remiy 
thus suspended between the two countries,—and 
the balloon would at length have found an office of 
dignity. Held by the chains so suspended, M. 
Lemaitre proposes to establish an atmospheric mil. 
way !—Visionary as the scheme sounds, we ar 
assured by the French papers that it is seriously 
occupying the attention of the Academy. Fang 
travelling over a bridge held by balloons in a high 
gale! The thing is at any rate very picturesque, 
How lame are all the wonders of Eastern fable 
before the projects—and the performances—of the 
present scientific age ! 

The telegraphic system of lines is rapidly ap. 
proaching to a state of completion in Germany, 
On the Ist of October the whole will be ready for 
service. From Aix-la-Chapelle to Trieste, from 
Buda to Stettin, messages may be sent in a few 
seconds. The net-work is in a state of great for- 
wardness in France and Belgium. The morning 
papers already give the latest telegraphic news from 
Germany and Italy, as well as from France ; and 
before many weeks are passed we shall have 
yesterday’s intelligence from Berlin and Vien 
just as rapidly and regularly as we have now that 
of the fire in the City and the accident on the 
Eastern Counties Railway. Meantime, one mort 
of the familiar forms of our life at home is finally 
disappearing,—the old Semaphores are all coming 
down. They were wonders in their way once,— 
and men seemed to have gained a new power a 
they watched their hieroglyphic writing in the air 
But they are condemned now because they ar 
neither fast enough nor keen enough for the times 
Thought has sharpened up Mechanics to keep pace 
with her own work. The old Semaphore could 
neither report with the speed of light nor work ia 
the dark. 

Among the many agents, resulting from the 
scientific triumphs of the time, which are helping 
to re-mould the social materials around us, we ca 
neither overlook nor undervalue the Cheap Exew- 
sion system. We have before remarked on the 
limited horizon which the fathers of the presett 
generation enjoyed. Little more than halfa cet 
tury ago there was hardly any perceptible move 
ment of the population. The country gentleman 
who had passed a fortnight of his life in London, 
the artizan and the farmer who were acquaDy 
with the adjacent districts and had perhaps wit 
nessed the splendours of a county town, were Te 
garded with envy or admiration as men who 
seen the world. The clown lived and died on the 
spot where he was born, J 
the particular soil. Each hamlet was its own 7 
The swell and surge of life in towns a score oF tro 
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: carried faint and indistinct echoes 
open ear,—and local idioms and dialects 
like barriers between the men born in one 
and those born in the next. The Yorkshire 
ony whom accident carried to the western 
sep of Blackstone Edge, or the Gloucester 
pa all who found himself on the Somersetshire 
Pe of the Cotswold Hills, could barely make 
himself understood or procure the assistance that 
‘cht need as a stranger. Like a country 
he mig: - “te 

proken into minute subdivisions by hedges that at 
separate and occupy the ground where better 
things should grow—abstracting from the general 
nourishment for its own unwholesome vegetation, 
—the social surface was physically partitioned by 
yeidents that grew a plentiful crop of prejudices 
snd ignorances, vicious in themselves, and divert- 
ing the moral sap that should have helped to beau- 
the land. The masses of the people were 
ted from each other as by seas and alps :— 
t majority passed out of existence a:most 
7 — to “their comiianionn and to the fair 
fee of their native island.—All this has been 
gradually changed by every step that science has 
taken in advance. The migrations caused by the 
rise of the cotton manufacture did much to break 
down the old barriers :—railways and monster trains 
have done, or are doing, the rest. The morally 
tic is displacing the picturesque,—the spiritual 
beauty replacing the material. If the fairies have 
fed before the steam whistle from many a sylvan 
wene,—so have the old local tyrannies that made 
nen moral slaves. Provincialism of speech and of 
thought are fast disappearing. Every man now 
travels more or less ; each has made some acquaint- 
ace with the aspects of nature,—understood and 
ajoyed some part of that heritage of beauty and 
those conquests of mind which make our wealth 
a nation,—seen something of men who live 
méer social and material conditions different from 
bisown. The agencies by which this education 
has been given on so grand a scale are amongst the 
most valuable fruits of modern civilization. Men 
gther both health and strength, and wisdom and 
godness by extending their horizons. How re- 
narkable is the rapidity with which the desire to 
nove about has grown,—proving the desire a 
utural one, and the stifling of it a privation. Little 
norethan half a score of years since, the first excur- 
gon trains were timidly tried as an experiment :— 
ihey are now organized throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. The statistics of excur- 
sons would be interesting in more than one point 
view. From the metropolis alone it is stated 
tat a million and a half of persons have availed 
iemselves of cheap trains during the present sum- 
ner, to see with their own eyes what, like all else, 
uder the old conditions they could only have 
hard of—and that only as the narrator chose to 
present it. Every morning hundreds and thou- 
snds are whirled out of the smoke of London into 
ihe fresh air of heaven. One day last week no 
ks than ten huge excursion trains left by the 
wveral lines of railway. Some of the pleasure 
eekers went to enjoy a day among the hop-gardens 
of Kent,—some sought the open downs of Epsom, 
“ota few explored the regal glories of old Wind- 
wt. The sylvan beauties of the Isle of Wight 
itracted many,—a party visited the wonders of 
Yonehenge,—another made the old exclusive col- 
‘sand cloisters of Oxford start at this irruption 
tithe people,—and hundreds drank the sea breezes 
fom cliff or pier at Brighton, Dover, Folkstone, 
" =m Southampton. The military works 
8 came in for civic criticisms,—and the 
tee fashionable promenades of Bath received a 
t of visitors with no fear of Beau Nashes in 
lit hearts. One train went down to Cambridge, 
~wd the afternoon landed the last party at the 
lids of the Rue Richelieu in Paris !—Neverthe- 

} the excursion system is only in its infancy. 


» DIORAMA, Regent’s Park.—Admission, One Shilling.— 
try EN, with the finest VIEWS ever exhibited in this 
ate presenting the ROYAL LE of STO ‘_FELS, 
KS) and ine, (visited by Lier Majesty Queen Victoria in August, 

/and its Environs, as seen at Sunset and during a Thunder 
. i painted by NICHOLAS MEISTER, of Cologne. And the 
then Picture of THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, 
Tale on the epee nee bY oe te M. R me Wwe from a Sketch 

+ y Davip Ronerts, Esq. R.A., with novel and 
Miking effects,—Open from en till Five. ; 





THE NILE.—WILIL SHORTLY CLOSE.—The Proprietors 
being about to remove the Panorama from London will exhibit it 
for a short period at the following greatly REDUCED PRICES :— 
Gallery, 6d., Pit, 18, Stalls, 22 EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCA- 
DILLY.—Daily, at Three and Eight o’clock. 


INDIA OVERLAND MAIL.—DIORAMA.— GALLERY of 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street, Waterloo-place.— A Gigantic 


agg kt ey DIORAMA of the ROUTE of theOVERLAND MAIL 


INDIA, exhibiting the following places, viz—Southampton 
Docks, Isle of Wight, Osborne, the Needles, the Bay of Biscay, the 
Berlings, Cintra, the Tagus, Cape Trafalgar, Tarifa, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, the Desert of Suez, the Central 
Station, Suez, the Ked Sea, Aden, Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta— 
is now OPEN DAILY.— Mornings at Twelve, Afternoons at Three, 
and Evenings at Kight.—Admission,ls. ; Stalls, 28, é¢.; Reserved 
Seats, 38. - Doors open half an hour before each representation. 

ROYAL POLYTECIINIC INSTITUTION. 

LECTURE on the BALLAD MUSIC of ENGLAND, by Mr. 
George Barker, illustrated by his own compositions, every Evening 
(except Saturday,) at Eight o’clock.—LECTURE onthe HY DRO- 
ELECTRIC MACHINE, by Dr. Bachhoffner, daily at Two, and 
on. Tuesday and Thursday Evenings at a art ¥ 
LECTURE on CHEMISTRY, by J. H. Peps Esq.. illustrating 
the ANCIENT FIEKY ORDEAL and the HANDLING of RED- 
HOT METALS, daily at a Quarter-past Three, and on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday Evenings at a Qua’ er-past Nine. — 
MODEL of WESTON’S PATENT NOVA-MOTIVE RAILWAY 
at work daily. —NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, illus- 
trating some of the WONDERS of NATURE, daily at Half-past 
Four, and in the Evenings at a Quarter to Ten; also a Series, 
exhibiting SCENES in the ARCTIC REGIONS and CEYLON, 
daily at One o’clock.—DIVER and DIVING BELL. &c. &c.— 
Admission. 18. ; Schools, Half-price.—Open daily from Eleven till 
‘ive o'clock, and every Evening (EXCEPT SATURDAY) from 
Seven till Half-past Ten. 





SCIENTIFIC 


Rudimentary Works for Beginners. Weale. 


A poet has sung—‘‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing ;”—and on this text a philosophical historian 
not long since discoursing has endeavoured to show, 
as our readers know, that since all men cannot 
‘drink deep” there is no good reason why they 
should not ‘‘ taste” of the spring of knowledge. 
More recently, a natural philosopher of high stand- 
ing has been endeavouring to prove that, as far as 
science is concerned, Pope was correct in his view 
of the danger of superficial knowledge,—and the 
advice of the professor goes to the extent of dis- 
couraging all attempts to popularize science. 

That this expression of an opinion adverse to that 
of the majority of our best thinkers and most prac- 
tical men should have proceeded from one who 
has devoted the powers of his mind to abstract 
science, is perhaps not surprising. Granting to 
him, however, the merits of a superior mind,— 
it must be admitted that he has stood too much 
aloof from the multitude of his brethren to know 
their wants or to feel any sympathy with them if he 
did. He has wandered in the High Alps watching 
the slowly moving glacier until his nature has taken 
colour and character from that it ‘‘ works in,”— 
and he returns to the valley to censure the quicker 
movement of the living multitude, and throw chill 
on the warm spirit which impels them onward.— 
It must not be disguised that the close cultivation 
of science resolves itself into a scheme of solitary and 
unremitting labour,—the reward of which is pos- 
sibly far remote, unless the votary be content with 
the pleasure which he may derive from finding that 
the door of nature’s mysteries is opened to hisknock- 
ing. A heart and soul devotion to the cause of 
natural truth is necessary to the discoverer of her 
secrets. 

But while there is no reason why all men should 
be cultivators of science,— there are good ones 
why all men should be lovers of wisdom. On the 
argument that alittle knowledge isadangerousthing 
the truths of science would be told only to its actual 
students ; whereas even those who have preached 
this exclusive doctrine have been desirous of that 
applause which they can receive only when the 
mass of mankind can judge of the additional know- 
ledge that they have won from nature. It is im- 
possible under any condition of society that all men 
should be philosophers, in the common acceptation 
of the term—society indeed would not be improved 
if they were so ;—but all may be taught to profit 
by the teachings of philosophy. 

It has been said that a smattering of scientific 
knowledge tends to induce conceit in the individual 
and the perpetuation of error in the multitude, 
—that the system of lecturing as pursued in 
mechanics’ institutes leads to a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the pursuits of science, and cultivates a 
lamentable and vicious dilettanteism amongst their 
members. We are not prepared to say that there 
may not be some foundation for the charge ; and 
we are ready to admit that the very discursive 


system introduced in some of these institutions for 

the purpose of catching members has been fraught 
with evil consequences. But asa set-off, we would 
draw attention to the spirit of inquiry which has 
been awakened since the principle of popular 
lectures has prevailed amongst us,—and to the fact 
that the demand for works on science within the 
last ten years has increased twenty-fold. By giving 
to the people the great truths of science in a form 
which they can understand, we have often placed 
the grain of mustard seed in good soil, where it 
has germinated and grown into a tree which has 
given shelter and yielded fruit. The true result 
of a little knowledge is told in the rapidly-increasing 
demand for more ; and these Rudimentary Treatises 
—published by Mr. Weale as a consequence of that 
demand—are essentially a contradiction to the per- 
nicious doctrine of its danger. 

Chemistry, natural philosophy, the sciences of 
electricity, magnetism and mineralogy have been 
treated of in these rudimentary volumes by men 
who have made themselves masters of the subjects 
on which they write. Mechanics and engineering 
have been discussed in all their departments by 
practical engineers. The mathematician has been 
induced to render his studies more thoroughly rudi- 
mentary than before ; and the architect, the builder 
and the clock-maker have each endeavoured to 
make plain the mysteries of their professions. 

We have fancied that some of the best of these 
Treatises might have been still more rudimentary 
with advantage,—and that technical expressions 
have been often introduced when a little study 
would have enabled the author to express himself in 
common language. This is, we admit, a difficulty. 
If we employ men familiar with a subject, they see 
everything clearly from the point on which they 
stand,—and are apt to forget that the thousands 
in the valley have yet to ascend the hill before 
they can embrace with their imperfect senses so 
wide a range of scientific knowledge. That which 
is clear to the student of science is often invisible 
to the yet untaught—and to render it visible is a 
task requiring great care and tact. 

We have, however, met with no set of rudi- 
mentary treatises on science more lucid than these. 
This, with their cheapness, is a high recommenda- 
tion ;—and we believe that these little works are a 
boon to a public eager for a knowledge of the laws 
which regulate this great globe with its beautiful 
organizations and its inorganic wonders. 





Screntiric Gossip.—The French are now as 
eager after improvements in the Photographic pro- 
cesses on paper as they have hitherto been for 
developing more perfectly the image on the Da- 
guerreotype silver plates. The inequalities of 
paper have ever been felt as a great objection to its 
use. M. Blanquart Evrard informs us that | 
washing paper with a mixture of the serum of mil 
and a small quantity of albumen—about three- 
quarters of a pint of whey and the white of one 
egg—it is rendered free from all that has hitherto 
been deemed objectionable. Papers thus treated 
may be kept ready for use, since it has been found 
that after six months they are as good as when 
just prepared. M. Niepce de Saint-Victor states 
that by mixing a small quantity of Narbonne honey 
with albumen the sensibility of the photographic 
glass plates or papers is increased in a surprising 
manner. 

M. Boutigny has devised an exceedingly simple 
method for showing his interesting experiments on 
the spheroidal state of fluids. He takes a plati- 
num wire and rolls it into a spiral like the spring 
of a watch, taking care to depress the central por- 
tion. He forms thus a sort of capsule, or circular 
and concave gridiron, in which the water is con- 
tained when the wire has been previously made 
ret hot. By the repulsion of caloric the water is 
retained, and forming itself into a spheroid, rolls 
about without flowing through. Alcohol or ether 
may be substituted for water; when the vapours 
escaping take fire above and below the wire,—but. 
the spheroidal drop moves rapidly about within the 
flames without undergoing eombustion. 

M. Chatin finds that iodine may be detected in 
the three kingdoms of nature :—water, plants and 





animals all affording by analysis very decided indi- 
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cations of its presence. He has detected it also in 
several lead ores, and in graphite. It appears, 
says M. Chatin, that in the ancient world as in the 
new the presence of iodine is evident,—and the pro- 
portions in which it is found in the vegetable debris 
hidden in the soil afford the geologist means for 
ascertaining the distribution of water in ancient 
times. Thus, a coal which is rich in iodine ought 
to prove that the vegetation had been developed in 
a marshy land,—and those coals which do not con- 
tain iodine, that it was formed from plants of a 
more decidedly terrestrial character. 

The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science has been holding its Third Annual Meet- 
ing at New Haven,—under the presidency of Prof. 
A. D. Bache. As far as we have received infor- 
mation of the proceedings of this Association, the 
communications appear to have been principally 
connected with the physical sciences. Profs. 
Olmsted, Loomis, and Silliman, and Mr. Gould 
read interesting papers on electricity :—that by 
Mr. Gould being an account of a very extensive 
series of experiments made by the United States 
Survey on some 1,500 miles of electrical telegraph 
to determine the velocity of the disturbance passing 
along the signal wires. Prof. Wheatstone had de- 
termined the velocity of current electricity as not 
less than 288,000 miles in a second,—Fizeau has 
more recently inferred from his experiments that 
the electricity passed through iron wire at the rate 
of 63,200 miles per second, and through copper 
wire with a velocity equal to 110,000 miles in the 
same time. Mr. Gould thinks these values far too 
high; and he gives as the results of his observations, 
which appear to have been made with much care, 
a velocity for the current electricity of not less 
than 12,000 nor more than 20,000 miles per second 
as it traverses the telegraphic wire and the earth 
in completing the circuit connexion.—A commu- 
nication was made by Prof. Loomis of novel, and 
to us curious, phenomena of electrical houses. His 
statement was as follows :—‘‘ Within a few years 

t, several houses in the city of New York have 
exhibited electrical phenomena in a very remark- 
able degree. For months in succession they have 
emitted sparks of considerable intensity, accom- 
panied by a loud snap. A stranger, on entering 
one of these electrical houses, in attempting to 
shake hands with the inmates, receives a shock, 
which is quite noticeable, and somewhat un- 
pleasant. Ladies, in attempting to kiss each other, 
are saluted by a spark. A spark is perceived when- 
ever the hand is brought near to the knob of a 
door, the gilded frame of a mirror, the gas pipes, 
or any metallic body, especially when this body 
communicates freely with the earth. In one house 
which I have had the opportunity to examine, a 
child in taking hold of the knob of a door received 
so severe a shock that it ran off in great fright. 
The lady of the house, in approaching the speaking 
tube to give orders to the servants, received a very 
unpleasant shock in the mouth, and was much 
annoyed by the electricity, until she learned first 
to touch the tube with her finger. In passing from 
one parlour to the other, if she chance to step upon 
the brass plate which serves as a slide for the fold- 
ing-doors, she receives an unpleasant shock in the 
foot. When she touched her finger to the chan- 
delier (the room was lighted with gas by a chan- 
delier suspended from the ceiling) there appeared 
a brilliant spark anda snap. In many houses the 
phenomena have been so remarkable as to occasion 
general surprise, and almost alarm. After a careful 
examination of several cases of this kind, I have 
come to the conclusion, that the electricity is created 
by the friction of the shoes of the inmates on the 
carpets of the house. Inorder to produce this effect, 
there must be a combination of several favourable 
circumstances, 
surface, must be entirely of wool, and of a close 


| 
| 
| 








The carpet, or at least its upper | 


texture, in order to furnish an abundance of elec- | 


tricity. So far as I have had an opportunity to 
judge, I infer that heavy velvet carpets answer this 
purpose best. Two thicknesses of in-grain carpeting 
answer very well. The effect of the increased thick- 


ness is obviously to improve the insulation of the | 


carpet. The carpet must be quite dry, and also the | 


floor of the room, so that the fluid may not be con- 
veyed away as soon as it is excited. This will not 


| 





generally be the case except in winter, and in rooms 
which are habitually kept quite warm. The most 
remarkable cases which I have heard of in New 
York have been of close, well built houses, kept 
very warm by furnaces; and the electricity was 
most abundant in very cold weather. In warm 
weather only feeble signs of electricity are obtained. 
The rubber on the shoe must also be dry, like the 
carpet, and it must be rubbed upon the carpet some- 
what vigorously.”—The papers have been tolerably 
numerous; and those by Profs. Agassiz, Silliman, 
W. R. Johnson, and W. B. Rogers were of much 
interest in their respective departments.—The fol- 
lowing statement, made by Profs. Rogers and 
Johnson, has its value from its practical import- 
ance. They took occasion to call attention to the 
fact that the anticipations excited by the discovery 
of gold on the surface are seldom fully realized. At 
the surface meteoric influences have in most cases 
been at work, and have effected such a decomposition 
and segregation that there the gold is easily ob- 
tained; but as we proceed lower down, beyond the 
influence of the air, we find the gold so closely con- 
nected with other minerals that its separation is a 
very difficult process, only effected after much ex- 
pense and labour. In explanation of these views, 
it was stated, that at Gold Hill the toll at the mill 
for grinding is, for surface ore, 20 cents,—for that 
obtained lower down, 30 cents the bushel. It is 
found, however, that if after the ore has once been 
operated on and all the gold possible extracted, it 
is exposed for a few months to atmospheric influ- 
ences, you can then obtain as much gold from a 
bushel of ore as at first. 





FINE ARTS 


ENGLISH PENNY-A-LINING, 

WE have freely recognized that dearth of mate- 
rial succeeding the gathering in of the great poli- 
tical harvest in which the penny-a-liner finds an 
exercise for his vocation,—and admitted that his 
calling has its uses, though not in this country very 
brilliantly maintained. In sooth, this professional 
caterer is a great bungler,—and rarely steps out of 
his beaten track without committing himself egre- 
giously. After all, we would rather swallow his 
eels and bolt his turnips, of whatever size, than 
feed on the garbage which he is tempted to furnish 
when he abandons his little corners of the field of 
natural history and surrenders himself unrestrain- 
edly to the exercise of his own questionable taste 
and poor imagination. Our readers know that we 
duly welcomed his inauguration of the sea-serpent 
amongst his home materials,—though we think he 
has already played more tricks with that animal 
than a wise practice of his calling would have war- 
ranted. A prudent penny-a-liner would neither 
have made his new monster leap so high nor let 
everybody catch a sight of him who chose to go out 
in a boat for the purpose. The American penny- 
a-liner, who, though daring, is an artist, showed 
the serpent only at long intervals,—and never 
brought him to too close a scrutiny nor let him 
come out of the water. The English practitioner 
vulgarized the monster at once. The very first 
thing he did with him was, to make him scratch 
himself deliberately against the rocks, and leave a 
scale behind to measure him by—which has not, 
however, since been forthcoming. The bungler 
showed the trick of his hand at once,—and dis- 
credited his own conjuring. The English penny- 
a-liner cannot handle a sea-serpent. 

Still, we ask him to keep among the deep sea mar- 
vels, rather than meddle with matters more delicate. 
From his chace after the great serpent he seems to 
have contracted the habit of being ‘‘at sea” even 
when he deals with things a-shore. Since he wants 
the taste which should prevent him from invading 
the privacy of a lady’s home,—that lady in the first 
place, but entitled to have a home as well as the 
veriest penny-a-liner,—we would fain convince 
him how egregiously he is lacking in the judgment 
which can make it profitable for him to practise in 
the eaves-dropping line. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a story more absurdly inscribed with its own 
self-convictions than that which certain papers 
have been copying from a ‘correspondent of the 
Bristol Times,” wherein the Queen is made to figure 


CSepr, 99 


offensively as the heroine. All the pron. 
ployed are so absurdly bestowed at a roe 
the stupidity and the imposture ; and the _ 
tion by name—or by unmistakeable sign—~of 4. 
minor actors, to give the air of verisimili ing 
longs to the same order of bungling which left 
scales of the sea-serpent for examination ona 

In both cases the means of detection 
tuitously given.— —_— 


“*Having a desire” (says this clever letter 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria,] “to try her re SPeiiag 
graving or etching on copper some of her own d im en. 
she spoke toa painter of great eminence to send an mes, 
to the Castle, to instruct her in making these same — 
Accordingly, a leading engraver, who stands a2 
the first in England, received an intimation that he - 

a certain day to attend at Windsor with the necessa ae 
and prepared plates of copper or zine to instruct the Qt 
in the work. He complied, of course, with the eo 7 
and proceeded to Windsor, when he was ushered into 
royal apartment, where Her Majesty was attended onl 
Miss Cox, the lady-in-waiting for the day. The en hy, 
naturally so deaf that he is obliged to carry an aan we 
trumpet. It was Miss Cox’s business to apply her ii “4 
this instrument and communicate through it Her Man 
commands. The engraving went on very satisfactorily, He 
Majesty, who is an apt scholar, soon making an etchin . 
two with considerable ability, The engraver was then in 
formed that he might retire to lunch, and he was conduetag 
into a room where there was a slight refection, consisting 
of a few slices of roast mutton, and a glass or two of wine 
ready for him. After a very moderate meal he Tejoined 
Her Majesty, and resumed the work. Two more ¢ehi 
having been mde, Her Majesty expressed herself sati 
with what she had done, and the following conversatigg 
occurred :—‘* Mr. ——, Her Majesty wishes to know if she 
can have impressions of these plates taken ?’—Engrayer: 
* Certainly, madam, nothing easier ; I could take them with 
me to London, have proofs pulled at a copper-plate printer's, 
and the plates and proofs remitted carefully to the Castle’ 
—*‘ Her Majesty wishes to know if this would be expensire’ 
—Engraver: ‘Oh, no, Madam.’—‘ Ilow much, Her Majesty 
desires me to ask ?"—Engraver: ‘ A mere trifle’—‘ He 
Majesty wishes to know the cost, or near it.—En ver, 
thinking for a moment: ‘I should say about half-a-crows, 
not more, madam.’—‘ Then Her Majesty will have they 
done.’ ” 

A penny-a-liner of whom there was the ve 
smallest hope in his profession would at least har 
stopped here,—and already feared that he was lex 
happy in his inspirations than he could wish. Bu 
this writer belongs to that utterly irreclaimable clas 
who think it desirable to ‘‘clinch it.”—‘The a. 
graver now took his leave of his pupil, and wa 
proceeding down the staircase”—when he is fol 
lowed by ‘‘one of the court footmen, in scailé 
livery” [this is a piece of penny-a-lining art, 
make the coming meanness seem more conspicuous, 
—and to show that the writer may be trusted even 
to his details, for he knows that the Queen’s fook 
men wear scarlet liveries, and therefore knows 
very well all that the Queen said to Miss Cox and 
through Miss Cox and the trumpet], who “ spoke to 
him.” Here we grow very minute,—and accor 
ingly make a blunder. Not hearing what the 
footman said, he of the trumpet [Mr. Thoma 
Landseer is of courseintended], ‘‘ paused, thinking 
he was going wrong. He was spoken to again~ 
but still not hearing, he was once more proceeding 
on his way when another crimson-clad footma 
[this time, observe, the footman is crimson-clad; and 
this want of power to distinguish between crims 
and scarlet exactly exhibits the moral of the penny: 
a-liner’s incapacity to deal with anything having 
more colour in it than a turnip] turned him qui 
round ;—when he saw Miss Cox at the top of te 
staircase beckoning to him. He, therefore, weal 
back, not knowing what he was recalled fot 
‘Mr. ,’ said Miss Cox, holding out a coma 
her fingers, ‘Her Majesty has commanded me 
give you the half-a-crowu which you said it would 
costto have the impressions of the etchings taken. 
The engraver took the half-a-crown, returned # 
London, had the etchings struck off, and the ~ 
of the duty was all he ever received for the day 
work.” —Now, we wouldbe glad to take the opin 
of “ Mr. B. of Bandon,” or of that other gentleml 

—- S , ; 
who saw the sea serpent “ wink its eye,” a8 # 
particulars of this court story.—The great 
made by the caterer on this occasion, among, 
the mistakes in which his work abounds, — 
in this, that unless it be the two per a 
referred to, no man, woman, or child of al 





may read his story throughout Her Maj 
| dominions will believe a single word of what 
has written. 
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“pse- ART Gosstp.—Preparations are making at | 
‘sford for the inauguration, with due honours 
understand, of Mr. Baily’s fine statue of a 
— ished son of that town, the late Chief 
ndal. Nothing is wanting to the accom- 
of this memorial but the inscription, | 
in course of being supplied; and when | 
that is completed a day will be named, within a few 
eeks we believe, for the inauguration. ; 
. Acorrespondent signing himself ‘‘ A Subscriber,” | 
qrites to us as follows.—“‘ It is much to be re- 
tted that one of the most beautiful pedestals | 
“hat to the statue of Charles the First at Charing | 
Cros) is in so dilapidated a state as to render it 
sarcely possible to make out the mouldings and 
gmaments. If Government will not preserve such | 
monuments, it would (ere it be too late) be praise- 
yorthy in some private individual to effect its re- 
goration. Throughout the metropolis there is not 
3 tal to be compared with it,—and it is much 
jo be regretted that sculptors have not followed it 
43a model.” ae 
The Scotsman says :—A movement is in progress 
for the erection of an Institute of the Fine Arts 
in Glasgow :—where the want of a suitable build- 
‘np for the exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture, 
and the encouragement of the Fine Arts generally, 
us long been felt. 
In Paris, the Minister of the Interior has ordered 
a bust of the well-known printer, Firmin Didot,— | 
tobe placed in the great hall of the Jmprimerie 


Justice Ti 
jshment 
which is 


Nationale. ; 

The Brussells Herald announces that M. Charles 
Van Bevere, the Dutch painter, died recently at 
the age of forty-one. ; 

A correspondent writes to us on a subject which | 
has often been a theme of comment and argument 
in the Atheneum.—‘ When,” he says, ‘ will an | 
ad be put to the desecration of the glorious old | 
Abbey at Westminster by cramming it with statues 
md tablets incommemoration of deceased celebrity ? 
Suall we finish by openly and avowedly thrusting 
Religion from its dedicated shrine after the example | 
of our neighbours who have changed a church into 
atemple for their ‘‘ grands hommes” ?—A Gothic 
athedral makes a sorry sculpture gallery, setting | 
aide all more serious objections. What, if we were 
to remove the iron railing which incloses the north 
side of the Abbey, together with St. Margaret's 
Church, and substitute for that fence an arcade or 
doister, after the fashion of the Campo Santo at 
Pisa! Into this every monument which is not in 
aweordance with the architecture of the Abbey | 
wuld be removed ;—a few score feet of it being of 
higher elevation than the rest, to afford space for | 
those marble extravagancies which have not re- | 
gected even the windows of the Abbey. If thought | 
advisable, a small brass could be let into the cleared 
pavement of the Abbey,—marking the site of each | 
monument thus removed. This cloistral arcade | 
would of course be always open to the public. Its | 
construction would admit of a due surveillance 
being readily exercised by a keeper at each angle | 
ofthe interior ; and the merits and glories of those 
vhose memory it is wished to honour might be 
«t forth in sculpture—and in fresco,—without a | 


different catastrophe. This is an instance in proof 
of the superior policy of preparing the mind of the 
spectator for the dramatic result,—instead of trust- 
ing to a trick like that which in this instance the 
author was subsequently compelled to abandon. 
The play of ‘The Cavalier’ is a composition of 
what the German critics call “‘ the power school.” 
It depends on forcible situations and forcible lan- 
guage. The interest lies closely packed together, 
and there is no repose permitted. The feelings 
are highly wrought up, and a certain climax is 
attained in every scene.—The character of the 
Cavalier, Henry Hargrave, was on the present oc- 
casion supported by Mr. George Bennett ; who 
threw into it his best powers,—and presented a 
specimen of genuine strong acting which we shall 
not easily forget. Its effect on the house was ex- 
traordinary,—and in the closing situation of the 
second act the actor was recalled before the curtain, 
and loudly cheered. It is with more than common 
pleasure that we record this tribute to so old a 


| servant of the stage—one who, it is generally felt, 


has deserved far greater fame than he has achieved. 
The stage of our day can show nothing greater 
than some of his performances. The part of the 
heroine was undertaken by Miss Eliza Travers,— 
a clever actress, who went through it with much 
feeling and good sense. 


StranD.—The son of Sir Thomas Talfourd has 
contributed another drama to the stage, under 
the title of ‘Alvarez; or, the Heart Wreck.’ 
The materials of the piece are decidedly melo- 
dramatic ; but the serious portions of the dialogue 
are sometimes poetic, and the lighter parts have 


! 4 . . 
much humour set off with some sparkling puns. 


Alvarez is the avenger of his wife’s dishonour and 
his sister’s abduction. The situations through 
which he is led to the result are striking :—and the 
author’s conception was well realized by Mr. John- 
stone. The piece was successful. 





MvsiIcaL AND Dramatic Gossip.— The pro- 
jectors of the Concerts at Her Majesty's Theatre 
appear, at all events, resolute to set them a-going 
with spirit. Our contemporaries announce that 
the theatre will be in some degree re-decorated :— 
its gold-coloured curtains replaced by a suit of gera- 
nium-coloured satin trimmed with gold lace. The 
four circles of private boxes are to be arranged as 
stalls. From the same authorities we learn that 
‘the celebrated Félicien David, the composer of 
‘Le Désert,’ is employed on a new dramatic Sym- 
phony, which he will conduct in person,—and Herr 
Marschner, the composer of ‘Der Vampyr,’ and 
the renowned Spohr, are busily engaged on new 
works.”—Besides the new Cantatas by Mr. Mac- 
farren and Mr. E. Loder, it is rumoured that an 
Overture written expressly by Mr. Balfe, also a 
hunting part-song, will be performed on the first 
night.—We learn that M. Hallé is engaged to 
perform at six of the concerts. 

Among the MSS. of complete works left behind 
him by Mendelssohn, and in gradual course of 
publication, we hear of an unknown operetta. This 
(to avoid the possibility of misconception) is not 


dsturbing feeling of unfitness and with more con- | ‘The Wedding of Camiacho,’ for that work was 
@icuous effect.” produced at Berlin, and some of its musical pieces 
= were published. 
We now learn from the Sacred Harmonic Society 
| that the alterations in Exeter Hall (already ad- 
Sapter’s WeELLs.—On Friday week, Mr. C.| verted to in this paper) will be completed by the 
Whitehead’s play of ‘The Cavalier’ was introduced | 9th of November.—We hope that something 
this stage,—and experienced an extraordinary | may have been done to improve the means of en- 
teeption. The piece, it may be recollected, was | trance, still more of exit, for the vast audiences 
among the last produced by Mr. Morris at the | there congregated. 
Haymarket Theatre. It was then supported by| The Parisian papers in Signor Ronconi’s secret 
- Vandenhoff and Miss Ellen Tree, yet suffered | assure us that he is straining every nerve to make 
‘marked failure,—being vociferously condemned, | the Italian Opera brilliant this winter,—and that his 
The catastrophe excited the indignation of the! programme will be as surprising as it is satisfactory. 
audience :—and it was accordingly altered. After |—M. Benedict’s opera ‘The Crusaders’ has been 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


afew nights in London, the new drama was referred | 
6 le provinces, —where it has continued to be 
‘asionally performed. We mention these facts | 
willustrate a principle. The anger of the audience 
on the original production of the play was due to | 

pointed expectation. The author had at- 


a a surprise in the last scene,—having 


| 
; pro- 
fd in the one immediately preceding for a| 


recently given at Frankfort.—The Italian Opera in 
the Spanish capital appears to be mounted on the 
most liberal and costly footing, the Court taking 
charge of the surplus of expenditure over receipts. 
—The Austrian government, says another rumour, 
is about to subsidize the Teatro Fenice at Venice. 
But the best subsidy will only go a short way, 
failing singers and (still more) a composer. 


Our contemporaries are already announcing the 
Musical Festivals of 1851 to be those of Worcester, 
Norwich, and Liverpool.—The last we suppose is 
contingent on the completion of St. George’s Hall. 

A new, expeditious, elegant, and cheap method 
of printing music is said to have been discovered at 
Madrid. 

Some weeks ago ‘L’Amant Jaloux’ was an- 
nounced as a novelty at the Opéra Comique of 
Paris. We were then not aware that this was 
Grétry’s opera, the text of which was written by 
d’Hele, the English librettist, so characteristically 
described in the musician’s memoirs. The instru- 
mental part of the opera has been retouched by 
M. Batton,—it is said, with modesty, and there- 
fore with success.—A new opera, by the avon- 
drously-fertile M. Scribe, set by M. Halévy, is in 
preparation for the same theatre. —A_ two-act 
opera, by Herr Rosenhain, is in rehearsal at the 
Grand Opéra, to succeed (we suppose) ‘ L’Enfant 
Prodigue.’ This new work of M. Auber seems 
strangely tardy in making its appearance. 

Mr. Bourcicault, in a letter to the Sunday Times, 
denies having had any share in the authorship of 
the version of ‘Giralda,’ acted at the Haymarket. 
The report to the contrary originated in the fact of 
Mr. Bourcicault having been deputed by Mr. Web- 
ster to superintend the rehearsals during his own 
absence from town. 

The theatrical papers make it a point of im- 
portance to record the meeting, on Saturday last, 
of the company at the Princess’s Theatre, under 
the management of Messrs. Kean and Keeley. 
The following are the more celebrated of the com- 
| pany engaged :—Messrs. Wigan, Ryder, C. Fisher, 
| Bolton, Meadows, Harley, Flexmore, and Ellis,— 
| Mdlle. Auriol, Mrs. Wigan, and the Misses Sum- 

mers, Cushnie, and Phillips. These, with Mr. and 
| Mrs. Kean and Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, seem suffi- 
| cient to support at least the demands of elegant 
and poetic comedy. The theatre opens this even- 
ing, with Shakspeare’s ‘ Twelfth Night,’ and a new 
farce, entitled ‘Platonic Attachments.’ We are 
glad to find this handsome theatre at length under 
an intelligent management. 








MISCELLANEA 


The Reptile Room by Night. —The following 
striking account of the Reptile Room in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, Regent’s Park, we take, with some 
abridgment, from Bentley’s Miscellany.—“About ten 
o'clock one evening during the last spring, in com- 
pany with two naturalists of eminence, we entered 
that apartment. A small lantern was our only light, 
and the faint illumination of this imparted a ghastly 
character to the scene before us. The clear plate- 
glass which faces the cages was invisible, and it was 
difficult to believe that the monsters were in confine- 
ment and the spectators secure. Those who have 
only seen the boas and pythons, the rattlesnakes and 
cobras lazily hanging in festoons from the forks of 
the trees in the dens, or sluggishly coiled up, can 
form no conception of the appearance and actions of 
the same creatures at night. The huge boas and 
pythons were chasing each other in every direction, 
whisking about the dens with the rapidity of lightning, 
sometimes clinging in huge coils round the branches, 
anon entwining each other in massive folds, then 
separating they would rush over and under the 
branches, hissing and lashing their tails in hideous 
sport. Ever and anon thirsty with their exertions, 
they would approach the pans of water and drink 
eagerly, lapping it with their forked tongues. As our 
eyes became accustomed to the darkness, we per- 
ceived objects better; and on the uppermost branch 
of the tree, in the den of the biggest serpent, we 
perceived a pigeon quietly roosting, apparently in- 
different alike to the turmoil which was going on 
around and to the vicinity of the monster whose meal 
it was soon to form. In the den of one of the 
smaller serpents was a little mouse, whose pant- 
ing sides and fast-beating heart showed that it, at 
least, disliked its company. * * During the time 
we were looking at these creatures, all sorts of odd 
noises were heard, A strange scratching against 
the glass would be audible — it was the carni- 
vorous lizard endeavouring to inform us that it was 
a fast day with him, entirely contrary to his inclina- 
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tion. A sharp hiss would startle us from another 
quarter,—and we stepped back involuntarily as the 
lantern revealed the inflated hood and threatening 
action of an angry cobra. Then a rattlesnake would 
take umbrage, and sounding an alarm, would make 
a stroke against the glass, intended for our person. 
The fixed gaze from the brilliant eyes of the huge 
pythons was more fascinating than pleasant,—and 
the scene, taking it altogether, more exciting than 
agreeable. Each of the spectators involuntarily 
stooped to make sure that his trousers were well 
strapped down; and, as if our nerves were jesting, 
a strange sensation would every now and then be 
felt, resembling the twining of a small snake about 
the legs. Just before leaving the house, a great dor 
beetle, which had flown in, attracted by the light, 
struck with some force against our right ear. Startled 
we were,—for at the moment our impression was 
that it was some member of the happy family around 
us who had favoured us with a mark of his atten- 
tion.” 

Proposed Transatlantic Packet Station. —The 
Lords of the Admiralty have given instructions for a 
complete survey of the western coast of Cork, to 
ascertain its capabilities for being converted into a 
transatlantic packet station and harbour of refuge. 
Three Government Commissioners are to visit the 
spot.— Times. 

The Remains of James the Second.—The following 
curious account, says a writer in the Notes and 
Queries, was given to me by Mr. Fitz-Simons, an 
Irish gentleman, upwards of eighty years of age, with 
whom I became acquainted when resident with my 
family at Toulouse, in September 1840; he having 
resided in that city for many years as a teacher of 
the French and English languages, and had attended 
the late Sir William Follett in the former capacity 
there in 1817. He said:—“I was a prisoner in 
Paris, in the Convent of the English Benedictines, in 
the Rue St. Jacques, during part of the Revolution. 
In the year 1793 or 1794 the body of King James II. 
of England was in one of the chapels there,—where it 
had been deposited some time, under the expectation 
that it would one day be sent to England for inter- 
ment in Westminster Abbey. It had never been 
buried. The body was in a wooden coffin, enclosed 
in a leaden one, and that again enclosed in a second 
wooden one, covered with black velvet. While I was 
a prisoner, the sans-culottes broke open the coffins 
to get at the lead to cast into bullets. The body lay 
exposed nearly a whole day. It was swaddled like 
a mummy, bound tight with garters. The sans- 
culottes took out the body, which had been em- 
balmed. There was a strong smell of vinegar and 
camphor. The corpse was beautiful and perfect; the 
hands and nails were very fine. I moved and bent 
every finger. I never saw so fine a set of teeth in 
my life. A young lady, a fellow prisoner, wished 
much to have a tooth; I tried to get one out for her, 
but could not, they were so firmly fixed. The feet 
also were very beautiful. The face and cheeks were 
just as if he were alive. I rolled his eyes; the eyeballs 
were perfectly firm under my finger. The French 
and English prisoners gave money to the sans-culottes 
for showing the body. They said he was a good 
sans-culotte, and they were going to put him into a 
hole in the public churchyard like other sans- 
culottes ; and he was carried away,—but where the 
body was thrown I never heard. King George IV. 
tried all in his power to get tidings of the body, but 
could not. Around the chapel were several wax 
moulds of the face hung up, made probably at the 
time of the king’s death,—and the corpse was very 
like them. The body had been originally kept at the 
palace of St. Germains, whence it was brought to the 
Convent of the Benedictines. Mr. Porter, the prior, 
was a prisoner at the time in his own convent.” 





























































To CorresronvENTs.—A Sub.—H. D. W.—T. T.—Praise— 
W. W.—received. 

H. W.—The book has been received. 

W. L.—There is, of course, no address for an expired 
Commission. If our correspondent has any information of 
interest on the subject alluded to which he would wish to 
submit to us, with the guarantee of his name, we will 
willingly examine it. 





Erratum.—In Mr. Colburn’ 3 advertisement in last week’s 
Atheneum, p. 1008, col. 2, Miss Molesworth’s new novel, 
‘Claude,’ was erroneously stated to be “‘ just ready,” instead 
of now ready. 
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dn Analysis of, with Examination Questions, at the foot of each 
ge. By the Kev. J. GORLE, M.A., Rector of Whatcote, 
Warwickshire. 18mo. boards, 48. 6d. 


(RDINATION QUESTIONS, 
Asgiven at the recent Examinations for Deacons and Priests, 
with Instructions to Candidates for Holy Orders. 18mo. 
ewed, 1s, New Edition. 
&ld by Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane; and G. Bell, 186, 
Teet-street, London; and J. Hall, Cambridge. 
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(eidomyia, Willow, Rose, and aqaus 
Rockrose, by Mr. Hardy Plough, steam 
Citerns, iron Potatoes from whole sets, by 
Cover failure Mr. Rust 
Cacumbers, to force Potatoes to store 
Tablias, Chinese St. James's and Green Parks, 
Drainage of public parks, by Mr. alterations in (with Engrav- 
Hewitt Davis : ss 


1 ng) 
Lihibition of 1851, building of | Soils, heavy, management of, by 
ith Engraving of the Perspec- 
«ltt Viewof) Squashes : 
“arden, how to mismanage a Stables, to ventilate 
¥ Sugar, beer from, to make 
| Tanks, iron water 


arden, an invalid’s 

aandening, villa and suburban ; 

Sain, reaping v. mowing* Villa and suburban gardening 
gardens at Mitcham Village excursions, by Prof. 

landowners, lesson to Henslow 

to Vines be oe 

Wheat, cultivation of, by Dr. 

ington. 


Manure for every crop | 
Newingto 


Melon, Trentham Hybrid 
Mitcham and its henbe | 
TheGardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
are lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 
Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and Seed Markets, 
id « complete Newspaper, with a condensed account of all the trans- 
Shona of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender.—OF FICE for Advertise- 
wails,5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





MISS STRICKLAND’S NEW WORK. 


On October 1, in 1 vol. with Portrait of the Author, elegantly bound, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORIC SCENES. BY ACNES STRICKLAND. 
Author of ‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ &c. 


LICHT AND DARKNESS. BY MRS. CROWE. 
Author of ‘The Night Side of Nature,’ ‘ Lilly Dawson,’ &c. 
SINGLETON FONTENOY: a| The LUTTRELLS; or, The Two 


NAVAL STORY. By JAMES HANNAY, Esq,, late of Her MARRIAGES. By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, Esq. 
Majesty's Navy. 3 vols. (Now ready.)  ggeeede roy his Friends,’ * Maids of Honour,’ 


Henry Cosury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS: 
A THeekly Fournal, 


DESIGNED FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF ALL CLASSES OF READERS. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Is now ready, price 5s. 6d. in cloth boards. 
*,* PART VIL. price NINEPENCE, will be published on the 30th inst. 


OrrFicE, No. 16, Wellington-street North, 
(where all Communications to the Editor must be addressed) ; and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 











Preparing for publication, and will be completed March Ist, 1851, 
A NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED COPYRIGHT EDITION, 
At one-fourth of the original price, 
OFA 


COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 
OF the Old and New Cestaments : 


THE TEXT TAKEN FROM THE MOST CORRECT COPIES OF THE PRESENT 


AUTHORIZED VERSION: 


With all the Marginal Readings—an ample Collection of Parallel Texts—and copious Summaries to 
each Chapter. 


By ADAM CLARKE, L.L.D. F.S.A. &c. 
Price THREE GUINEAS. 


In this Work the whole of the Text has been collated with the Hebrew and Greek OntcINALs, and 
all the Ancient VreRsions:—the most Difficult Words analyzed and explained :—the most important Readings in the 
Ilebrew Collections of Kenxicott and Dg Rossi, and in the Greck Collections of MILL, WeTsTEIN, and GRIEsBACH noticed : 
—the Peculiar Customs of the Jews and neighbouring nations, so frequently alluded to by the Prophets, Evangelists, and 
Apostles, explained from the best Asiatic authorities: —the Great Doctrines of the Law and Gosrgt oF Gop defined, illus- 
trated, and defended ; and the whole applied to the important purposes of PRacTICAL CHRISTIANITY AND ViTaL GODLINESS. 

Various asthe opinions of religious people must always be in the choice of a commentary on the Sacred Text, which 
will naturally result in favour of one most in accordance with their own sentiments, it is universally acknowledged by 
every denomination of orthodox Christians, that Dr. ApAM CLARKE brought to the elucidation of the Holy Scriptures a 
greater amount of appropriate and sanctified learning than any of his distinguished contemporaries. His acquaintance 
with Oriental and European languages has scarcely ever been equalled; and from these and other recondite sources, 
previously unexplored, he has drawn a great portion of his choicest materials. Erudite and laborious, orthodox and 
evangelical, he became the most eminent biblical critic of the age,—‘‘a scribe well instructed unto the kingdom of Heaven, 
bringing forth out of his treasury things new and old.” But profound learning, of which a less accomplished author would 
have made an ostentatious display, may be reckoned among the minor excellencies of his character and writings. Sound 
judgment, deep piety, a candid spirit, and true liberality of sentiment, all clothed in beautiful simplicity of language, 
accommodated to the capacities of the unlearned, are discernible in every page of his Commentary, and have rendered it 
a deserved favourite ‘* with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 

Any attempt further to eulogize a work of such established reputation is needless, since the unceasing and un- 
exampled demand for it constitutes the fairest criterion of its intrinsic merits, and is the best voucher for its present 
status in general estimation. Its varied and manifold advantages are adapted to meet all the requirements of biblical 
critics, advanced students, ministers engaged in the work of the sanctuary, and of that unpretending and most useful 
order of men, the conductors of Bible Classes, and Scripture readers; while its practical and devotional reflections, 
copiously distributed through every part, will commend themselves to the attention of families, for the service of the 
closet, and of the household. 

Every purchaser of this one Work, at the extremely moderate price of 


THREE GUINEAS per Set, or TEN SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE per Volume, 


comes at once into possession of the useful and hallowed results of the labour of thirty years, devoted by a highly-gifted 
and most successful divine to the completion of a Commentary, perennius @re, destined to live as long as the English 
language itself, and to be perused wherever biblical literature is cultivated and genuine piety practised. That he had 
culled his best materials from more than two thousand books in various languages, and had concentrated the whole so as 
to bear effectually on the elucidation and practical enforcement of the sacred truths of inspiration, was a delightful 
consideration, in which, miles emeritus, such *‘ an aged soldier” of Christ Jesus might lawfully indulge at the close of his 
renowned career. 
CONDITIONS. 

This work will be printed in imperial octavo, from stereotype plates, on superfine paper, made by Messrs. Dickinson 
& Co., and will be completed in Six Volumes, bound in cloth, lettered, price THREB GUINEAS. 

Vol. I. will be published on the Ist of NOVEMBER, and Vols. IL and IIL on the 2nd of DECEMBER, and the sub- 
sequent Volumes on the Ist of each month until completed. . 

Upon the receipt of a post-office order for Three Guineas, a copy of the ‘Commentary’ will be forwarded, carefully 
packed, and carriage paid. 


Prospectuses may be had, and Subscribers’ names received, by all Booksellers. 
London: W1tutaM Teco & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside 
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AMUSEMENT WHILE TRAVELLING OR AT HOME. 
ONE SHILLING EACH, in Boards; or in Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


RAILWAY LIBRARY—NEW 
VOLUME. 


ROMANCE OF WAR. 


SgconD SERIES. 
By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘ The Scottish Cavalier,’ &c. 





POPULAR LIBRARY—NEW 
VOLUME. 


THE BERBER. 


A TALE oF Morocco. 
By W. 8. MAYO. 


Also, in this Series :— 


|SIR ROBERT PEEL'S LIFE; with Portrait by 


Also, in this Series :— 
K SCENES OF HIS-| PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
Pa NORY. LILLY DAWSON. 
HOPE LESLIE. 


pl te gy 

t AGOON. B SPY. By J.F.Coorer. 
“om . , SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
LONGBEARD. By Mackay. | JANE SINCLAIR, &c. &c. 
AND 


ROMANCE OF WAR. (First SERIES.) 


HARvey. 

WASHINGTON IRVING’S COMPLETE 
WORKS, in Sixteen Volumes.—All sold separate at 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 


'HERMAN MELVILLE’S OMOO and TYPEE. 


TAYLOR'S (BAYARD) ELDORADO; or, the 
Gold Regions. 

EMERSON’S REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 

MAYO'’S KALOOLAH: an AvuToBIoGRAPHY. 


London: GrorcE RovuTLeDGE & Co. Soho-square ; 
And all Booksellers, Newsvenders and Railway Stations. 





Now just ready, price 28. cloth, 
TO MOTHERS, GUARDIANS, AND TEACHERS. 
1. GCIENCE SIMPLIFIED, First: Series ; con- 
taining Animal and V table Physiology, Mechanics, 
Optics, Astronomy, and Geology. By the Author of * Composition 
Simplitied.’—The Second and Concluding Series in November. 


TO AUTHORS, LITERARY ASPIRANTS, &. 
COMPOSITION, LITERARY and 
osliamead. SIMPLIFIED. By the Rev. D. WILLIAMS, 
» 38. 
OA mae volume, the lessons of which should be in the 
memory ofevery one anxious to speak and wae his native language 


with elegance and purity.”—At . Mar 
“We rere Lath commend it.”— Christian Witness, March. 


W. &T. Piper, 23, Paternoster-row. 


ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824 

Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
and uncertain 0 


bonus, in liew for Female | ne. 
fhe ee yt emale lives have been materially reduced. 


Prospectuses may be » had of the 








Mr. Henry Dine 1 12, DAG tce-ctrect: Strand, 
x Mr. Zz L. NEWMAN, 
ovuary and Secretary, York. 
A* FRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCI ~~ 
TION, 7, Lothbury, London. 


Sir David Scott, Bart. 
John Pemberton Heywood, et. 











e Frederick Dickson, Esq. 
arte Heaton Ellis, Esq. 


G. Ives Raymond Barker, ne 

George Fred. Dickson, Esq. 

Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. Ernest A. Ste Bead Esq. 

Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel Tulloch 

William James Lancaster, Esq. [= Hon, Eliot T. Yorke, M.P. 

William James Maxwell, Esq 

a. issemaneee of every iia can be effected with this 
ssocia: 

The result of the last division of profits is shown in the follow- 


¢ hae Snell Paris, Esq. 
Sir David Scott, Bart. 











ing table, which exhibits the additions made to the sums ass 
under policies of seven years’ standin, ng. 
The next bonus will be declared in July, 1851. 
Ageat | Duration of | Sums Annual | Addition to 
entrance. |_ Policies. | Assured. Premium. SumAssured. 
23 |7yrs. 1mo| £2000 | £47 1 8 | £93718 4 
30 1 5000 1331010 | 572 810 
23 6 11 1000 2326 | 113 0 4 
51 6 10 5000 23315 0 | 5661310 
43 6 10 3000 11010 0 | 30715 4 
33 6 10 500 145 5 5211 6 
23 6 9 5000 11512 6 _ 556 4 9 
dditi paid, will be 





These with the 
found to range as hig as 69 per = upon 1 them. 
J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURAN na 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, Lon on; 97, George-street, Edin: 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ;’ 4, College-green, Dublin. 
LONDON BOARD. 


Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
Deputy-C natrman—Charies Downes, Esq. 





H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Eg. 
E, L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. F. Chas. Raitend 5 ~y 
Charles B. Cu: Esq. William Railton, E: 
Mey Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thomson, ine” 


Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst of 


‘LOBE INSURANCE, 
Pall Mall -_ oes nig London. 
ore. 

Edward Goldsmid. ‘eg Chairman, 

William Tite, Esq. F YR. - by par0 C hairman, 

George Carr Glyn, Esq. M . trea rer, 
Henry Alexander, Esq. Tees Miller, a. 
John S. Brownrigg, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, _ William Phillimore, ‘esq, 
William Dent, Esq. . Plowden, Esq. M.P. 
Jas. W. Freshfield, Esq. F.R.S. Robert Saunders, Es 
Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bart. F.R.S. | Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. Wm. Thompson, io Ald. M.P. 


John Hodgson, Esq. Sq. 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. Josiah Wilson, Esq. 

Robert Locke, Esq Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Established 1848, for Fire and Life Insurance and Annuities, 
and the purchase of Reversions and Life orem 

Capita, ONE MILLION STERLIN 
The whole paid up and invested, and entirely “independent of 
the amount of premiums received. 
Insurances may be effected on Single Lives, on Joint Lives, and 
on the a of one life surviving another. 
Insurances for short or limited periods may “be effected at re- 
juced rates,and with the least practicable delay. 
Fire Policies dueat Michaelmas must be paid on or before the 


14th of October. 
(By order of the Board), 
London. JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 


TO MERCHANTS, BANKERS, DIRECTORS OF RAILWAY 
AND OTHER PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


HE UNITED GUARANTEE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 36, Old een & London. 
Capital 100,0002., with power to increase to 500,0007. 
The Right Hon. LORD ERSKINE, Chairman. 
JOSHUA p. BROWN WESTHEAD, Esq. M. P. Vice-Chairman, 

This Company is established upon the Mixed, Mutual, and 
Proprietary Principle, and embraces every description of Lire 

SSURANCE and of Guarantex for Fidelity of Trust. 

The Lire Assurance Department is conducted upon the most 
improved and beneficial system, and the Premiums may be paid 
either upon the Participating Scale of Profits, or the Non-Partici- 
pating Ley put Profits, 

To suit the convenience of the Assured, the Premiums may be 
paid quarterly, half- -yearly, or annually. 

No charge is made for Policy Stamps. 

Credit, subject to certain regulations, may be taken for one- 
third or for one-half of the premiums, 

Prospectuses and further information may be obtained upon 

application to the Secretary, at the — of the Company, as 
above, or to any of the Company's Agen 

By order, J {MES KNIGHT, Secretary. 


‘THE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered by spe- 
cial Acts of Parliament. 
62, King William-street. London; and 21, St. David-street, 
edinbi argh. 
Capital, One Million. 
Directors. 


Henry J. W heeler, 











George Bousfield, Esq. Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P, 
Thomas C’' Zhallis, iq %& Ald. | Thomas Piper, Es 
Jacob G. Cope, Esq, Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
John Di ixon, Esq. Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P, 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. John Wilks, Esq 
Richard Hollier, Esq. Edward W toons Esq. 
Secretary—Thomas Price, L.L.D. 
Actuary—David Oughton, Esq. 
Annual Premiums for the Assaranse of dive, papeite at See. 


25 35 
ies | a1 5 a2°7 8 ss Is 7 £36 0 
bn following are amongst the distinctive features of the Com- 
pan, 
L. ‘nt tire freedom of the Assured from responsibility,and ex- 
emption from the mutual liabilities of partnership. 


Payment of Claims guaranteed by i — of ‘One Maia. 
IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT.—1. Assurances are t 

















December, 1847, is as follows : 

|ntee Assured ei to Policy: c | alban 
me Assure olicy | to Policy | payable ai 

Assured. | 1841. in 1848, Dea 
£5,000 om 10 mths,|£683 6 8 \£787 10 0 £6,470 16 8 
5,000 11210 0 5,112 10 0 
1,000 2 years 100 00! 15710 0 1,257 10 0 
1,000 years 157 10 0 1,157 10 0 
1,000 l year 2210 0 1,022 10 0 
500 | 12 years bo 0 0 78 15 0 | 62315 0 
500 4 years ee ee 00 545 0 0 
5u0 l year ll 5 0} 511 5 0 





on Perucipeting and Non- Participating Tables, « on pment me and 
es, for short periods, and by Policies — at 
the ages of 65, 60, 55, or 50, or previously in the event of Death. 

2. Premiums may be paid Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, 
in a limited number of Payments, in One Sum, or on Increasing 
or Be em Scales. 

Policies on the Participating Scale immediately interested in 


the Profits of the Co: 
Assured admitted, on satisfactory evidence 


4. The Age of the 
ti presented. 
olicies assigned as Security not forfeited by Duelling, Suicide, 
or “the eee of Judicial Sentences. 
IN THE FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Houses, Me Stock- 
in-Trade, Mills, Me pomendion, | »» hipvins fe | in Docks, Rent, and Risks 
of all descriptions, Insure: 





The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. wa Wattclnontnn afforded on application to 
the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, Penden. 


LOANS from 1004. to 1, sat advanced on -, Security, and 
the reel of a Life Policy to be effected by the Borrower. 
ral Commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and 























_— 
County, osal xchange Pai eset te us 
y mo uildings, London, HE MI’ 

It is respectfully ee to parti 
office, the renewals of which fall due at } ying pl of 
should be paid on oF before = of October. ‘The at at thee tebe 
ying a ie head Office, an: int di are >) 

The terms of the County Fire reer d iss doa Agenta, Fite of the cl 
the Insured, and have secured to it a large rt, of be aed ~ sf 
bation. All claims are settled with a and lik Preailus 
Full particulars will be immediately furnished oie 
personally, or by aire to the Head Office, or =e any of its @, @ 14. 
who are appointed in all the principal towns of the United UN 
dom. JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Dinecta A Parent, by 

of more 

JORTH BRITISH INSURANcE § Summ: 

COMPANY. 4, New Bank buildings, Loth ve 
in 1809, and incorporated by Royal Charte othbury. Established fe mont 
President—Nis Grace the Duke of Sethetent, K.G, tn 

hairman—Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman Pall Mal 
y-Chairman—Francis Warden, Esq, 
Physician—John Webster, M.D. F.R.S. ROV 

The benetits of Life Assurance are afforded 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect sunt eR ary BRA 
subscribed capital of One Million sterlin besides an ace: y 
premium fund exceeding 524,00vl., ond’s Tevenue oon m fee 
miums alone of more than 105,0001., which is annually in ne Annual 
pores -_ the profits are divided every Seven years among th Cisims pai 
a 2 . e he participeting scale of premiums. On insurances 

for the whole li @ premium may rem credi 

* Tables of Inc Rates have been ier | 
ables o! mene at ave computed on a plan peculiar 

to this Compan: hereby assurances may Be eff 

term of life at the I least possible immediate expe = tee the whale ve 

The following table exhibits the bonus addition Beary B. Ale 

5,000 at the of the periods Isr and igure Decte 

Policy | Bonus | Bon tenam Jud 
Opened in | added in | added in | Total Bonus fir Richard J 
the Year 1837, 1844, in 1844 fhe Hon. AT 
J 
1831 £437 10 0 | £57018 9 | £1008 8 ici 
1832 375 0 0 wa 7 61 om ye Papician—J' 
1833 31210 0| 55716 3! 870 6 3 
1834 = 3 O| 551 5 0} 801 50 
1835 1 0 0} 54413 9 733 3 9 ‘ 
1836 m0 0| sese| mae NINETE 
1837 6210 0} 53111 3| 13 
1838 as 5250 0) 53500 
1839 450 00} 450 0 0 Examples of 
1840 375 0 0) 37500 
1841 300 0 0) 30000 ge 
1842 25 00) 2500 ™ St 
1843 150 00) 1 0 0 
1844 7500! 700 pole . Inst 

The next Bonus willbe — up to the 31st December, 1851, we | 22 

will be declared early in 1852, Policies effected before the set at a | e 
December next will be entitled to one year’s additional share of we | i 
es later i inguremees, om . 1 
uses, with Tables o: tes, and every information, ma; — 
be obtained at the Office. oe, — Ex 
HENRY T. seieasiatniaies Policy | Da 
25, PALL MALL, LONDON. Ba | 
MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL m | 18 
LIFE OFFICE. i 

THIS IS THE ONLY SOCIETY POSSESSING TABLES 
formed on a safe and scientific basis for the Assurance of Diseased Baroy ‘ 

ives. jon to the 

Sixty per Cent. of a. ioves roposed to this Com have United Ki 
been DECLINED by other offi _— nes wv, Rezent-st 
The Premium or in le cases is the lowest possible con YT 
sistent with safety, on p Reberaeeen to permanent health is UA 
reduced to the ordinary ra ASSU 
wee Lives are + at lower rates than at most other entrance of t 
*"During the last nine years about Five Thousand for 
Assurance have been made to this Society,—and at the present * Th 
time the number is about one thousand yearly. Henry Huls 
The Policies issued by this Society give greater facilities to John Dixon 
parties going to or residing in Foreign Climates than = of any Praocis Hat 
other Company. Premiums for India and the Colonies very Sir Walter F 
moderate. John Harve 
Every description of Life Assurance business is transacted by Jon G. Hu 
this Society, and a subscribed Capital of Half a Million Sterling George John 
affords a meee guarantee for the fulfilment of the Company's John Labou 
en, agents John Loch, 
onus of Two per Cent. per Annum was added to the Policies 
at the last Division of Profita. AW. Rob 
Prospectuses, Forms of Prenesste, aud every other information. Lewis Loy 
maybe obtained at the Chief Office, or on application to any of the 
Society’s Agents in the country. In the LI 
F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. low rates v 
_¢. Sovduas SINGER, Secretary. ne 
| aE ae rE — & Ate 
YHE EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY.— J ty bs m 
Established 1807, by Act of Parliament, 2, Crescent, New a jum re 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. allotted by 1 
Directors. wide se 
The Hon. J.C. TALBOT, Qc. Chairman, ve attain: 
WALTER A. PEACOCK, 2 eo te Chairman, In the F! 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. aries Thomas Holcombe,Bs ff mthe sth 
homas B m, Esq. fushara H. Lloyd, Esq. Which had | 
Thomas Devas. og Joshua Lockwood, Esq. lame is no 
Nathaniel Gould, Soaen Chose oan ° excepted) b 
Robert Alexander aon Esq. WwW m Wybrow, Esq. oe bs 
NOTICE 
Auditors. Michaelma 
James Gascoigne Lynde, Esq. _| Thos. Godfrey Sambrooke, Esq. pa VL 
Physician—George Leith Roupell, M.D. F.R.S. 15, Welbeck-street. see 
Surgeons~James Saner, Esq. M.D. Finsbury-square ; po Bonne 
‘ooke, Esq. M.D, 39, Trinity-square, Tower- hill. LAT 
ry and Secretary—Charles Jellicoe, E34. tarir 
The Annual Income of this Company exceeds One Hundred and of Bnglan¢ 
Twenty Thousand Poun Fiddle patt 
The number of Existing Policies is upwards of Four Thousand. The flee 
The total amount assured exceeds Two Million Eight Hundred }0).3 1.) 
Thousand Pounds. Fiddle Pat 
At the last division of Surplus, about One Hundred Theenad WTable § 
Pounds was added to the sum assured under Policies for It Dessert 
whole term of Life. » Table F 
The Division 7 Quinquennial ; and the Lawn surplus (less Dense 
per cent. only) is distributed am amongst the assui . SGravy 8 
The lives assured are permitted in time of peace to reside in any 1 Soup L 
country, or to pass by sea (not peing seafaring aeene = by — 4Sance 4 
sion),  vtnee any two parts of the same hemisphere distant 48alt Spe 
than’33 degrees from the wo without extra charge. sie 1 Pish si 
Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Oftiee and Tea Spc 
7" can at a on ames supplied by esaales, jst and Pair Su 
general business of the Company is condu . 3 
liberal principles, and the interests of the assured in all partic rnwi ~ 
a yt aan a _ state and progress, Prt alver 
e Annual Reports o: e Company's ®at int 
spectuses, and Forms, may be had, or will be sent post free, o® he 
application. 
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D EDUCATION. 
LIFE ASSURANCE AN ‘ - 

EMITRE GEN ERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

ia , ASSOCIATION. 
Subscribed Capital. 

ving been specially calculated from 

nce of 62, 100 yh lives, is adapted to the expectation 
ae clergy, and of otner pat persons of regular habits, and 

or Amur 1 age 25, 11. 158. 8d. ; 30, 20. 0s. 9d. ; 
40, , 2. 15%. 8d Annuity for 1,0002. deposited—age 
; 60, 991. 88. 4 4d.; 0, 1441, 158, 
RSITY EDUCATION ASSURANCE, 

“on ying an Annual Premium of Ten Pounds, until 

see. | his sons attain the age of 18, may secure to the latter 
oor sums. according to = e at entry, to meet eet the ex- 
sete niversity E ‘or Pr 1 Premiums : 
Jase oaths or under, 27 a70L, 2 ro Tony = 27 3 3, * gue 5, 1721. 7, 1384 ; 

in case 
410 Twothit iLiAM BRIDGES, Sec a and Actuary. 
Pall Mall, Sept. 1850. 

ROVIDENT L ire OFFICE, 
Se AL BXCHA K E BUILDINGS. 
2 ROYAL EXCHA é 
ary BRANCH: Esta thshed 16 “ 

ers” i 
Annual RR 4 Bas00 sok Declared, £743,000. 
gums paid since the establishment of the Office, £ 1,886,000. 


with = ample 
Scale of Prem 








President. 
The Right a EARL GREY. 


Directo’ 
Frederick Squire. — Chairma 
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TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
sere VIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


inction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Examples of the Extin Le Sen 














Do Bonuses added subse- 
Sum Original Premium. quently, to be farther 
ple. Insured. increased annuall. 
» |£79 1010 Extinguished | £1222 2 0 
i | 0 3319 2 ditto ——| 93117 8 
ws | 1000 34 16 10 ditto | 114 18 10 























Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. ‘ 

icy | ; _Sum Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
| Date. | Insured. added. to be further increase 

sa | 1807 £900 «=| £98212 1 £1882 12 1 
uys | 1810 1200 | 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
sea | 1820 | 3558.17 8 8558 17 8 
Bempestases on and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tim to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
hited Ki dom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 


5, Regent-st 


;TARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, ios 11, Lombard-street, at the 
tutrance of the Old Post Office, Lond 


Directors. 
(John Martin, Esq. M. P. Chairman. 
* Thomson Hankey, Jun. Esq. ~~ a om 





Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. sooeee Lyal 

John Dixon, —, Stewart } sions, . Esq. 
Inocis Hart Dyke, Esq. Rowland M ~~ a 
Sir Walter R. Ferquher, Bart. ames 

John Harve’ Henry ——. 


Jon G. Tetboae Esq. 
George Johnstone, Esq. 


Henry R. Heaps. Jun. Esq. 
ion Labouchere, Esq, j 


John Thornton, Esq, 
James Tulloch, Esq. 


John Loch, Esq, Loney Vigne, Esq. 
A W. Robarts, Es: Vifeary Sykes Thornton, Es: 
Lewis Loyd, Jun. Bsa. “ Johu Henry Smith, Esq. = 


Actuary—Griffith Davies, Esq. F.R.S. 

In the LIFE DEPARTMENT. 4 Assurances may be effected at 
low rates without participation in the profits ; or at moderate 
nies with participation in one moiety of the profits ony seven 
years Ateach of the four septennia. a wr this Com- 





T° PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, “ke. — 
PATENT PEDOMETERS for the waistcoat pocket. at | 
PAYNE'S, 163, New Bond-street, opposite Long’s Hotel.—New 
bells. TRAVELLING CLOCKS, chiming on springs in place of 
m 





assorted STOCK of CHANDELIERS, of British manufac- 
ture, is at the Falcon Glass Works, Holland-street, Blackfriars.— 
APSLEY PELLATT & CO. solicit an inspection of the quality of 
their work, which will be found very superior: all new glass of 
the most pellucid character, and no foreign drops being used in 
their Chandeliers, The Manufactory may be viewed the first four 
days of the week. 


IRE and ROBBERY.—Safety for Plate and 
Cash.—_CHUBB’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFES and 
BOXES are the most secure depositories for deeds, cash, plate, ac- 
count-books, &c., both from fire and burglars. All are fitted with 
the detector locks.—C B & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London ; 28, Lord- street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; 
and Horsley | Fields, WwW olverhampton. 
LKIN GT and Co., 
ATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO ATE, 
MANUF ACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e. 
Beg er EGE Sr. STREET to their Establishments, 
[GE Ss > 
ATE-STREET, } LONDON ; 

And Menutesbers, NEW HALLSTREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of — panes they have always an extensive stock of 
their own produc’ 

The Patentees “feel the necessity of informing the public, that 
articles sold as “ Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.’s process,” offer 
no guarantee for ‘heir manufacture, unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 

{stimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
lating and Gilding as usual. 


(TABLE and DESSERT KNIVES, in CASES. 
—MECHI, CUTLER, 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, has 











an excellent Variety of Seely new Patternsin Ivory, Pearl, and 
Agate DESSERT in CASES, and every escription of 
Table Knives, pb ny in quality and reasonable in ce. Also 

several new patterns. Wharncliffe 


a variety of Knife y-—4 
Penknives, Scissors, Razors, Strops, Paste, and Shaving Brushes 
&c. His Razor-strops and Paste are well worth the attention of 
those who find shaving difficult. 


ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 

Carpet and Floor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street.—E. 
ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-HANG- 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, —— in eve 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In ad- 
dition the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (marked 
in plain figures the — ) giving at one view a drawing-room fit 
for reception. Bed-room and other Paper- penetngs 4d. per yard; 
French and all foreign Paper-hangings of the first fabric ; ta. 
and Tapestry Carpets at 3s. to 38. 6d. per yard; 
Floor-cloth, eight qerts wide, cut to any dimensions, 28. bot al 28. ‘Bs. 6d, 


and 2s. 9d. per yard. 
yO OF CLOTH S& 
eveed 28. aa 








Best Quality Warranted 
Persian and Ture pattern ..28. 
-- Floor TL. sn canned 
co OA PIBRE MATS AND M artina. 
ndia Matting, plain and figured. 
__sower'. Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford-street. 


(\LD FEATHER BEDS Re-dressed and Puri- 

by Steam with patent machinery. This new process of 

dressing not only ponerse all impurities, but by expanding the 

feathers the bulk is grea and the bed 
rendered much fuller and - h. Charge for dressing, % 

Old and mothy Mattresses effectually cured and re-made ; fet 

and returned carriage-free within five miles—HEAL & 

List of Bedding, Sy ~y particulars of Weights, Sizes, and 

Prices, sent free by post application to Lary Factory, 196 

opposite the Chapel), TX TTENH AM COURT-ROA 


N ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
4 POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced : it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
finest enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and allimpurities, 
produces that’ beautiful white appearance so much to be Sesived ; 
and its Sraqvent perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath. 
M. & Co., from the a bee they have been celebrated as Tooth- 
press Makers, have ha cpusetunniee (that occur to few) of test- 
the relative merits of those powders that have been brought 
be fore the public. They have now succeeded in procuring the re- 
ceipt from which the above sear aly is prepared, and confidently 
recommend its universal adoption. — Wholesale and retail at 
Metcalfe, Bingley & Co.’s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. x rinoe Aon 
28. per box. Caution. The genuine powder will have the R { 
Arms, combined with those of H. R. H. Prince Albert, on the li id 
of the box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus, 
“* Metcalfe, » Bingley & Co., 130 , Oxford-street.” 














pany has made, the bonuses amoun eo cent. per 
unum on the sum assured, or about 27 og cet a the ——— of 
Premium seasived and the him amount of r nus 
ulotted by th e Company exceed: 
LOANS granted on life 


olicies te to oe extent of their values, 
vided such policies shall have been effec’ 
we attained in each case a value not under 50d, 
Inthe FIRE DEPARTMENT, a return of profit was declared, 
tthe 5th of June, upon the premiums received on all policies 
Which had been in force seven years at Christmas 1849, and the 
me is now in course of payment daily (Friday and ‘Baturda: ay 
pa between the hours of 10 and 3 o'clock, at the Head Office; 
a y the Agents in the country distric ts. 
x orice is hereby given, that assurances which expire at 
ichaelmas must be renewed within fifteen days at this office, or 
vith Mr. SAMS, No. 1, St. James’s-street, corner of Pall Mall; 
or with the Company’ > Agents throughout the i dom, otherwise 
become voi GEO. KEYS, Secretary. 


LATE._A. B. SAVORY & SON8, Manufac- 

* faring Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank 

Faneand The best wrought SILVER SPOONS and FORKS, 

The fa tern, 78. 2d. per ounce ; Queen’s pattern, 78. 4d. per ounce, 

yep owing are the weights recommended, but the articles may 
lighter or heavier at the same price per ounce : 


a sufficient time to 











A RELIEF FOR THE FARMERS. 
T OW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS than 
ONE SHILLING per DAY, and KEEP HIM WELL too. 
Do you bruise your oats ?—No.—Then you lose one bushel out of 
The sutiches and numerous references may be seen at MARY 
WEDLAKE & CO.’s, 118, Fenshareh- — 
A Pamphlet on the above SS! be had, 
RBUKY SETTLEMENT and PORT: NATAL. 
pales are informed MARY WEDLAKE & CO. have from 
time to time supplied the first Settlers to Swan River and Port 
Natal, and all the Australian Colonies, with AGRICULTUKAL 
IMP! qe and TO vw of first-rate = 
. ateodastion. 


7 e the benefit of a 
0 THE AGRICULTU 

FARMERS, Are of good cheer, all is not yet lost. Come tous, you 
will find us ready to meet the times. 

As you cannot get the same price for your Produce, we cannot 
expect from you the same price for our IMPLEMENTS, and 
beng: een first-c! ured ts you cannot stand 
t 




















ai Pattern, oz. 8, d. £. 8. d. Queen’s Pattern,oz. sd £.s.d. By ae two stamps, a list, with illustrations, will be 
Bene Soons 30 at7 2 10 15 0 12 TableSpoons Wat7 414 13 4| forwarded. : 
Whable Boge > : 7 k 4 et = 5% ane ss ; 49 . 8 MARY WEDLAKE & CO. 118, Fenchureh-street. 
10 0 141 Tuarnna :. + 7 a 
UDesert ditto 20 727 34 18 Dessert ditto 98 7 49108 (00a i is a Nut, which, besides farinaceous sub- 
1Sonn Spoons 10 72 3118| 2GravySpoonsi12 7 4 4 80 stance, contains a bland oil, The oil in this nut has one 
(ane tale 10 72 3118 1Soup Ladle 12 7 4 4 8 0| advantage, which is, — it is less liable than any other oil to 
rear itto 10 78 3168) 4 Sauce ditto 10 4140] rancidity. Possessin: ese two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
1Pish gon’ (silt strong)1 00) 4Salt Spoons (strong gilt) 2 20 | become a most valual le axtiele of diet; more particularly 4 if, by 
Tea Spoce +» «. 2100) 1 Fish Slice . 3 5 0| mechanical or other means the farinaceous substance 
ikea 1@ 78 3168/12TeaSpoons 14 710 5 98 | perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one wet prevent the 
NB. py Tongs .. 0150! 1 PairSugar Tongs 1 .* 0 | other from separating. Such an union is ae oteee 
énwi Price current, as a newspaper, illustrated b; a pared by JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 113) Great 
" and containing information relative to the purchase of | ussell-street, Bloomsbu don ; and thus, while the delight- 
seat into the e plated ware, may on application, or will be | ful flavour, in part depen ent on the oil, is retained, the whole 
try of in answer to a paid preparation will agree with the most stomach. 


| more firmly made than can be the case with hand-woven 


(CCHANDELIE SRS.—The ‘most ; extensive and best | 





ubequalled.— 
| establi 
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1A R PETS.—BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 

/ POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Public on the follow- 
ing grounds :—They are woven by steam power, and are therefore 
‘oods. 
They have the same good qeniey worsted throughout, whereas. 
in the common Brussels the dark colours are generally made of an 
inferior worste are printed by a patent process and b 
patent machinery, the colours are more durable, and will 
stand more severe tests than those of any other description of 

—- The patent printing admits of av almost unlimited — 

ades or colours ; the patterns are therefore more elabora 

there is greater scope for design. They can be offered ata 
about 20 per cent. below that of goods of equal quality tia price in 
the ordinary mode. In  ~ in _— in variety of colours, 
and in price the Patent russels Carpets offer great 
ecdvantages to the public. OW holesale, oo Skinner-street, Snowhill, 
Lond on ; 22, New Brown-street, Manchester. 
B PRIGHT'S Splendid PATENT TAPESTRY 

for CURTAINS, PORTIBRES, &c—LUCK, KENT & 
CUMMING, No. 4, Rege nt-street, opposite Howell '& 9 
have a large variety of the above material. It hangs gracefully, 
is 4 durable for the above purposes ; the peice extreme! y aa 
dera’ Also, a large Stock of the PATENT POWER-LOOM 
C! CARPETS. colours warranted panes fast, and can be offered at 
twenty per cent. less than Brussels of the same quality. These 
em have been highly approved of by all who have purchased 
them 

Brussels and other Carpeting, Damasks, Chintzes, 
Carpets, Floor-cloth, &c. 

y > 
Tt UBBUCK’S Patent WHITE ZINC PAINT. 
HEALTHFUL. DURABLE, and ECONOMICAL. 

The Gentlemen of the Medical Profession are invited to test 
this article, combining chemical qualities which render it a power- 
ful corrector where contagious diseases have prevail part- 
ments painted with it are not injurious to the health of “ebildren 
or the most delicate constitution, but may be immediately occupied. 
It covers so much work that it becomes cheaper than the poisonous 
paints hitherto used. It is the whitest paint ever produced, and 
retains its whiteness for hundreds of zears, whether exposed to the 
vapour from cesspools or the most noxious wad 
Circular, with full particulars may st d of all the principal 
deniers & ae. Each cas! stam mped “ BUCK, LONDON, 
PA T THOMAS 1 nv 'BBUCK & & BON opposite ‘the London 


ERFECT HEALTH RESTORED WITHOUT 
MEDICINE, Inconvenien: Expense, by DU BARRY’S 
delicious REVALENTA A ARABI . FOOD, which saves 50 times 
its cost in other remedies. 


A few out of 50,000 Testimonials. 
“Twenty-five years’ Nervousness, Genstigation, Ends ion, and 
Debility, ee which I have suffered Age sery, an which no 
medicine could remove or relieve, effectually eaten by 
DU BARRY’S HEALTH: RESTORING F FOOD, in a very short 
time.—W. R. Reeves, Poo) Anthony, Tiverton. +“ Bight years” 
dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, with cram » nausea, 
for which my servant had consulted the advice ofmany, have been 
effectually removed by Du Barry's delicious Health- om voos 
in a very shorttime. 1 shall ions to answer ony i nq 
Rev. Jonn W. FLavELt, —~— Kectory, Norfolk. Me Three 
years’ excessive nervousness, with pains in my neck and left arm, 
and orneral debility, which pontaese my life very miserab’ a has 
been radically removed by Du Barry's Health-restori 
Avex. 8. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, yee a Binsilar Tes- 
timonials from Lord Stuart de Decies; Maj wy" Thomas 
King, mamont h; Mr. Samuel Barlow, ‘Darl ington cure of 20 
yoers dyspe , constipation, flatulency, and irritabi ilitys William 
Hunt, Bsq _~ ter-at-Law, nt a bak nee Cambridge, who after 
suffering @ 60 years froma & partial para! pesniee, ined the use of 
his limbs in a very short time upon this excellent food; the Rev 
Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks—a cure of functional disorders ; 
Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley—recording the cure of a lady 
from constipation and sickness during pregneney s the Rev. Thomas 
Minster, of St. Saviour’s, Leeds—a cure ears’ nervousness, 
with spasms and dail vomitings ; Mr. Ta ion, ‘oroner of Bolton ; 
Captain Allen—recording the cure of epileptic fits; Doctors Ure 
and Harvey ; James Shorland, . No. 3, Sydney Terrace, Read- 
ing, Berks, late Surgeon in the 96th Reg: jmend—e cure of dropsy ; > 





eo 





Turkey 








James Porter, Esq. Athol-street, Perth acure of 13 years’ cough, 
with general debility; J. Smyth, Esq. a4 Lower Abbey-street. 
Dublin ; Cornelius O'Sullivan, M.D. F.R.C'S. Dublin—a_ perfect 


cure of 30 years’ indescribable agony, which had resisted all other 


remedies.—A copious Extraet of 50,000 cures sent gratis a Du 
Barry & Co. Sold in coutaners, with full instructions, weighi 
1lb. 28, 9d.; 2)b. 4a. 5b. lle.; 12]b. at 228. Super-refi 
quality, 10 lp. 338. #5 Ib. 42s.—Du Barry & Co. 127, New Bond- 
street, London ; ‘Hea & Butler, 155, t-street ; Fortnum 
Mason & Co. Piccadilly ; and through all Grocers, Chemists, aud 
Booksellers. Caution—The health of many persons having 


seriously injured by Arabian cy" ad page Lentil feo, 

or other spurious er name, or called 
similar by their unscrupulous compoundeen, it will be necessary to 
note Messrs. Du Barry & Co.’s name on each canister, in order to 
avoid being imposed upon by heartless knavery. 


'Y‘HE MOST CONSOLATORY DISCOVERY 

EVER MADE for the most unhappy classes of society. The 
miseries and weaknesses of pure Nervous a Mental Complaints 
are more distressing Gen poverty. For such, a perfect and per- 
manent cure is disco’ Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY is so 
uniformly successful in curing Depression of Spirits, Involuntary 
Blushing, and all other Resvons Symptoms, that he engages to 
effect cures for the cost of the means of cure only, except a small 
donation, when oe, towards circulating the Scriptures in China. 
Apply or write. t home from ll to 3—18, Bloomsbury-street, 
Bedford-square. i particulars in the 13th Edition of his most 
interesting PAMPHLET, franked to every address if one stamp is 


sent. 
NOTHER CURE of INFLUENZA this 
week, by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
“Having been completely cured of Influenza and Irritation of 
the Lungs . 4 Dr. Locock’s Wafers, L think it my duty to return 
my aeons thanks. The first Wafer I took relieved me, and by the 
time ad taken one box _ ae quite cured, Pe - L—onee, 


8. SB, Orchard-street, Poplar New Town. ay 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give stant relief and 
and all disorders of: 


a rapid cure of asthma, omen te ik congas, 
the breath and lungs. Price and lis. per box. 
Sold by all medicine venders. 

Also, Dr. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, highly a> 
mended to ladies: have no taste of medicine. Price 1 lid, 28. 9d 
and Ils. per box.—All Pills under similar names are countexteita,”” 


KIN DISEASES, CUTANEOUS ERUP- 
n TIONS, RINGWORM, and POORBUSIO HUMOURS 
cured by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—The viru- 
lence of these complaints is very much eeneed * the anouss 
of the blood, therefore to cleanse the same is the first step tow 
checking the baneful effects of these maladies on the comatibee 
tion; and there is no medicine so ons for this purpose as Hol- 
loway’s Pills, with which J appl lied _ invaluable Oint- 
ment, as, when combined, there be no disease of the skin that can 
resist their curative sewers, For the cure of old wounds, had 
legs, glandular swell! ulcerous sores, these medicines are 
ase ty TS, i drceia and at Professor Holloway’s 
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THE ATHENAUM 














On the Ist of October, 6d., No. 4, New — of the 
RCHAOLOGIA ‘CAMBRENSIS ; a Record 
the Ant houlties if ¥ yer and its Marches; and the 
Journal of the CAMBRIA AKicH ROLOGICS AL ASSOCIA- 
TION. To be continued Quaree 
Londo on: Wm. Pickering, rh * Piccadilly. Tenby: Richard 
‘ason. 





Just ublished, price 38. 
N EXAMINATION of the CENTURY 

UESTION. To which is added, A Letter to the Author 
¢. Outlines of Astronomy’ respecting a certain peculiarity of the 

Gregorien System of Bissextile Compensatio 
udicio perpende: et, si tibi vera videnber, DepE i _¥ 
LU CRET. 

_ London: —- Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


ust published, 
RACTICAL, "SHOR T, and DIRECT 
METHOD of CALCUL ATING the LOGARITUM of any 
} dt. 4 NUMBER, and the Number corresponding to any given 
Logarithm. Discovered by OLIVER BYRNE, Author of *The 
New and Improved System of Logarithms,’ ‘ Elements of Euclid,’ 
by Colors, &c. &c. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 4, Stationers’-court. 





THE —, eee OF INDUSTRY. 
days will be published, 
“THE MEE T ING of the NATIONS ;” a Song 
for the Great | egg A bag 1851; — a tinted’ Lithograph 
f the Building. Pr 23. Poe etry by CHARLOTTE 
YOUNG; Music by WM. THOROLD W VOD. The public and 
the trade supplied, and orders received by Shepherd & Jones, 98, 
Newgate-street, J. Simpson, 266, Regent-street ; and Willoughby 
& Co. Warwick ‘Jane, Paternoster-row. 


AROCHIAL PSALMODY, by J. Goss, Or- 
anist of 7 on Cathedral, a Collection of ANCIENT 
and MODERN TUNES; alsoa variety of favourite Responses to 
the F an nnn bt bp Fy and Single and Double Chants, with direc- 
tions for chanting and for adapting words to the different tunes, 
with an Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. Price 6s. 
Cramer, Beale & Oo. 201, Regent-street. 





Just published, de1 demy 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 

ESTILENCE: its SOURCE and SUP- 
PRESSION. 

Santen s Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Isleof Man: M. A. Quiggin, 


oug. 





“ The best book ever written on Australia.” 
Sidney's * Emigrant’s Hand Book.’ 
ETTLERS and CONVICTS ; or, Recollections 


4 of Sixteen Years’ Labour in the Backwoods of Australia. By 
an EMIGRANT MECHANIC. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 
NEW WORK ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 
On the 30th inst. will be published, price 2a. 6d. No. 8 of 
AXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. Edited by 


Dr. LINDLEY and JOSEPH PAXTON ; and illustrated 
by highly finished Plates and W oodcuts. 


London: Bradbury & « Evans, uy, Bouverie- “street, 





On re 3 ith inst. will be publ ished, price One Shilling, No. 18 of 
])4 VID COPPERFIELD the YOUNGER, 

OF BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By CHARLES 
DICKENS. With Illustrations by Hanstor K. Browne. To be 
completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 


London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * VANITY FAIR.’ 
On the 30th instant will be published, price 1s. No. 21 of 
E D E N N I 





. 
’ 


By W. M. THACKERAY, Author of * The Great Hoggarty 
Chaaa &e. &c. With Illustrations on Steel and Wood by the 
Author. Volume First is ready, price 138. in cloth. 

This work will be completed in Two Volumes. 


Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





Now ready, price 10s. the FIRST V tP ME of 
YHE LADIES’ COMPANION, 


Beautifully cage ie gee AS. in a Cover 
yt 


“or 


a 





Recently published, in cloth, 10a. 
"THE DICTIONARY of ARTS and SCIEN CES, 
explaining all the Terms used in Architecture, Civil En- 
gineering, Practical Mechanics, Manufacturing Processes, the 
athematics, the Fine Arts, and = Experimental Sciences ; 
illustrated with 1100 we ood 3 ravin 
By G. W. FRANC is, F.LS. 
J. Allen, Warwick- on "nse ; D. Francis, 21, Mile 
End-road ; and all Booksellers. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 
Just published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. pp. xxii. 390, price 88, cloth, 

THE KAFIR LANGUAGE: comprising a 
SKETCH OF ITS HISTORY; which includes a general 
Classification of South Ere Dialects ; REMARKS UPON ITS 

NATURE; andaGRAM\S 
By the Rev. JOnN W. APPLEYAKD, 
Wesleyan Missionary in British Kaffraria. 


King William’s Town: petated fog the Wesleyan Missionary 





London : sold by pr... _. 66, Paternoster-row. 


TAFFA and IONA DESCRIBED and 
\) ILLUSTRATED ; with Notices of the Principal Objects on 
the Route from Port Cruian to Oban, and in the Sound of Mall. 
in aw gd binding, with numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood, 





GEOLOGICAL CONFIRMATIONS of the 
TRUTH of SCRIPTURE, drawn from the * Vestiges of the 
Natural History of C reasion. By the Rev. W. CARLILE, Mis- 
sionary, Jamaica. 9d. stiff covers. 

Blackie & Son, 11, Warwick-square, 
Edinburgh. 


London; Glasgow and 





Published this day, price 3s. in cloth, 
Kk ING ALF oeve POEMS: now first turned 
into ey rte Metr. 
y MA RTIN. ¥. TUPPER, D.C.L. F.R.S. 
Author of * Y proverbial Philosophy, * The Crock of Gold,’ &c. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


NEW TALE BY SILVERPEN. 
This day is pebtinet, © beautifully illustrated iby Hanver, price 
66 


elegantly bound and gil 
THE DOCTOR'S 


LITTLE DAU GHTER— 
The Story of a Child’s Life yore — ¥ oods and Hills, 
y ELIZA METEYARL 
Arthur Hal, Virtue & Co. 25, earemesten row. 


Second Edition, nee re cody, Sate rer on, price 83. 
ely bounc 
TINEVEH mm | "PERSEPOLIS, an Historical 
Sketch of Ancient Assyria and ee with an Account of 
.the Recent ponents hes in these Countri 
By W. 8. W. VAUX, M.A. of ine British Museum. 


prt Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


Edited by the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


*DDY’S HEROINES of the MISSIONARY 

4 ENTERPRISE; or, SKETCHES of PROMINENT FE- 
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